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THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


ARE WE SAVING 
SOUTH VIETNAM? 


Le 


By JOSEPH BUTTINGER 





Introduction by the Editors 


emma has been the scene of per- 
sistent conflict for a decade. Nationalism 
and colonialism have been at war there; so 
have Communism and the West, and so 
have integrity and corruption. Since last 
summer’s Geneva truce, the large-scale mili- 
tary operations which came to their climax 
in the Dienbienphu disaster have ceased: 
but conflict persists in that part of Vietnam. 
the South, which is still free. Only a few 
months ago, the world again witnessed those 
two ubiquitous hallmarks of tragedy: a city 
in flames (Saigon, gripped by civil war), 
and a city being evacuated by thousands of 
refugees (Hanoi, gripped by the panic which 
precedes Communist assumption of power). 
But South Vietnam still has a fighting 
chance to avoid the way of the North, if the 
South Vietnamese—and their Western allies 
—are wise and bold enough to meet the 
complex challenges of the coming year. 
Here Joseph Buttinger, Vice Chairman of 
the International Rescue Committee, out- 
lines the fundamentals of a policy to keep 
South Vietnam free. Mr. Buttinger went to 
South Vietnam last fall on a survey mission 
for the IRC, and has since become one of 
the leading American champions of the free 
Vietnamese. His sympathy for the plight of 
small peoples abandoned by the Big Powers 
dates back two decades. He was active in 
the Austrian trade-union movement and 
Social Democratic Youth before the Dolfuss 
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putsch of 1934. From 1935 to 1938, he was 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Socialist underground movement in Vienna, 
which he left after Hitler’s anschluss. His 
experiences in the Austrian underground 
are recounted in his major book, In the 
Twilight of Socialism, published in 1953. 
Now an American citizen, Mr. Buttinger 
has been active for more than a decade in 
the IRC, an organization which has con- 
ducted relief and rehabilitation operations 
for victims of totalitarian oppression since 
1936. Mr. Buttinger has long been a member 
of the IRC Board, and served as _ its 
European Director in 1946 and 1947, Since 
his IRC mission to South Vietnam, he has 
begun work on a book on that nation. 
Reprints of this special section are avail- 
able from THe New Leaner at the follow- 
ing rates: Individual copy 15 cents, 25 


copies $3, 100 copies $9.50. 
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HE OUTCOME of recent fighting in Saigon has led 
al people to the erroneous conclusion that Pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem has at last solidly established his 
regime in South Vietnam and can now turn to political 
consolidation and economic reform. Secretary Dulles’s 
recent talks with Premier Faure in Paris strengthened this 
idea. The United States did not give in to French pressure 
to drop Diem. On the contrary, the French were forced to 
recognize that their efforts to oust Diem have failed: at 
least for the time being. we are told, France will go 
along with America in support of Diem. 

There is no doubt that the events in Saigon since the 
end of March mark considerable progress toward the 
establishment of a stable and strong anti-Communist gov- 
ernment. But Diem’s regime is far from secure. and U.S. 
support is as yet far from being effective. 

If a policy for saving South Vietnam is not yet in op- 
eration, it is necessary to find out why it is still lacking 
and how it may be found. A year from now, Vietnam 
may be the main issue in the cold war. The struggle over 
Vietnam may bring the final decision on U.S. policy 
toward Communist China. It will test our relations with 
our most important allies. and affect the whole structure 
of our foreign policy. 

Before we can determine how we may secure the sur- 
vival of a free South Vietnam, we must recognize three 
basic facts: 

I. America’s position in respect to Vietnam is not sup- 
ported by her Western allies. England does not support, 
France actually fights, American policy in Vietnam. Not 
even the anti-colonial forces in the so-called neutralist 
bloc side with the U.S. on this issue. 


2. The U.S. position is also one of ideological isolation. 
It is not supported by anti-Communist liberals or anti- 
Communist Socialists anywhere in the world. Anti-Com- 
munists throughout the world who support America on 
many issues of the cold war, are, if not actually opposed 
to Washington on this issue, at least defeatist—partly 
under the impact of Communist success in Asia, partly 
as a result of French propaganda. Many are openly hos- 
tile toward American policy in Vietnam and toward 
Premier Diem as “America’s man.” 

3. Diem’s amazing success in the struggle for Vietnam 
remains largely negative. His ability and strength have 
enabled him to survive, and to survive as the uncompro- 
mising exponent of anti-colonialism and anti-Commu- 
nism. No other Vietnamese national leader could have 
won this struggle for survival. Thanks to Diem, the door 
has not been slammed shut against a more hopeful devel- 
opment. But the task of building a strong united anti- 
Communist regime capable of offering resistance to 
Communist aggression and subversion is one in which 


Diem thus far has had little success. 


Who Appointed Diem? 


co Dinu Diem’s role as the leader of South Vietnam 
N thus far has been at the heart of the French-Ameri- 
can conflict. Diem was called to office in June 1954, after 
the fall of Dienbienphu, a few weeks before the Geneva 
Conference. He was appointed by Bao Dai, French-spon- 
sored Chief of State and former Emperor of Vietnam 
who, in August 1945, had freely and formally abdicated 
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BA CUT—Also known as Le Quang Vinh; commander 
of a dissident military group of the Hoa Hao sect, now 
in revolt against the South Vietnam Government. 

BAO DAI—Emperor after 1925, but did not come 
home from France until 1932. After first reform efforts 
were balked by French, turned to life of pleasure. Col- 
laborated with Japan in World War II. Abdicated as Em- 
peror in August 1945, reappointed Chief of State by 
French in 1949. Spends most of his time on the Riviera. 

BINH XUYEN—French-sponsored private army of 
former gangsters and river pirates who controlled Saigon 
vice and security before their defeat by Premier Diem 
in March and April 1955. 

CAO DAI—Strongest of the sects. Founded on reli- 
gious basis in "20s (mixture of spiritualism with main 
tenets of Eastern and Western religions), now exercises 
control over provinces with 2 million inhabitants. Ma- 
jority of sect’s leaders now support Diem. 

COLLINS, J. LAW TON—President Eisenhower's spe- 
cial envoy to Vietnam, November 1954-May 1955. 

DIEM, NGO DINH—South Vietnamese Premier since 
1954, A leading minister in Bao Dai’s first government 


a 


in 1933, resigned in protest against French sabotage. Re- 
fused to back Communists or colonial puppets ever since. 

ELY, PAUL—French High Commissioner in South 
Vietnam after Geneva, also commanded French troops. 

HINH, NGUYEN V AN—Vietnamese officer, captain in 
French Air Force whom French named Chief of Staff of 
Vietnamese Army. His removal by Diem set off crisis. 

HOA HAO—Second big sect, deviation from Buddhism, 
said to have about a million adherents. 

HO CHI MINH—Founder and leader of the Indo- 
Chinese Communist party and the Vietminh. Member of 
the French CP during the 1920s, led resistance against 
Japan in World War II, headed the Communist-led re- 
gime in Hanoi in 1945 which was recognized by France, 
now heads North Vietnamese “Democratic Republic.” 

LE VAN VIEN—Leader of the Binh Xuyen. 

SAINTENY, JEAN—French High Commissioner in 
Hanoi after V-J Day, negotiated with Ho Chi Minh till 
outbreak of civil war in December 1946, has represented 
French interests in North Vietnam since Geneva. 

VIETMINH—Communist-run “national front” of Viet- 
namese parties and organizations, led by Ho Chi Minh. 
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in favor of the Ho Chi Minh-led Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. Bao Dai, who according to Newsweek receives 
$500,000 a year from the French, has always appointed 
the Premier the French wanted him to appoint, and re- 
called him whenever the French decided that the man was 
no longer useful. Since 1949, this has happened at least 
half a dozen times. Present French propaganda insinuates 
that Bao Dai acted on orders from Washington when he 
appointed Diem as Prime Minister. But the French, above 
all others, were responsible for Diem’s appointment. 

In the spring of 1954, more and more Frenchmen 
began to realize that France’s military defeat was the 
result of her political course in Indochina, adopted under 
the pressure of spokesmen for colonialism. In the hour of 
military and political catastrophe, the French remembered 
Ngo Dinh Diem. They were the only ones who really 
knew him. They had often tried to win him but had never 
met his conditions. But if more farsighted French leaders 
were ready to cooperate with the most outstanding non- 
Communist leader, although he had always been an enemy 
of their former colonial policies, it is nevertheless true 
that the appointment of Diem was also motivated by 
French attempts to engage the U.S. more strongly in 
South Vietnam. 

Recently much has been made of the fact that Vietnam- 
ese Catholic circles used persuasion in the United States 
in order to bring Diem out of political retirement and to 
secure American support for him. It is obvious that they 
also appealed to their American co-religionists. But what- 
ever influence, if any, American Catholic circles exer- 
cised to get Diem appointed was exercised in Paris rather 
than in Washington. Diem was appointed by Bao Dai. 
who certainly had good reason to try to please Washing- 
ton also, but was nevertheless in no position to appoint 
a new Premier against the will of the French. 

The French knew that the hour required a new type of 
man, someone who had not been associated with the poli- 
cies that had so disastrously failed. They had already 
used up a whole series of nationalist leaders, broken the 
reputations of most of them, corrupted a great number 
and kicked out those who proved intractable. One French- 
appointed Premier, Nguyen Phan Long, had turned to 
Washington for help against the French, only to be dis- 
missed by Bao Dai. The French never doubted that Bao 
Dai, known to have no love for Diem, would dismiss 
the new Premier, if and when he displeased them. 

These are the facts behind the appointment of Diem. 
Catholic circles in America desired this appointment and 
may possibly have expressed a wish that it be made. The 
State Department may have informed the French and 
Bao Dai that such an appointment would please Wash- 
ington. But Diem nevertheless came to power as a result 
of French calculations in an hour of desperate need. 

Recent French efforts to blame Washington for the 
crisis in Saigon present Cardinal Spellman as the 
architect of American policy in Vietnam. It is alleged 
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that Diem, supported by Spellman and rather obscure 
American imperialist forces, is trying to establish a Cath. 
olic dictatorship in South Vietnam, in preparation for an 
American-supported war against the Communist North. 
Stunned by Diem’s display of skill and strength in his 
struggle to eliminate the sect army of former gangsters, 
the French now add the adjective “Machiavellian” to 
their description of the “virtuous” Diem; and, for the 
well read, they compare him in history with Savonarola. 
Why does Diem try to suppress the sects instead of 
sharing his power with them? Because he is a Catholic 
with a secret authoritarian mission, say the French; Diem 
wants to rule alone, and this is why he refuses to rally 
all available anti-Communist forces in the South. 
This is a completely new explanation for Mr. Diem’s 
alleged failure. Until a few months ago, Diem’s “inability 
to govern” was due to his “weakness.” Even the American 
press, up to the middle of January, took it for granted 
that Diem was a good but feeble man with no talent for 
politics. His most obvious personal qualifications were 
interpreted as political disqualifications. His strength of 
character was called rigidity, his firmness inelasticity and 
his refusal to give in whenever he was under pressure 
commonly denounced as “unwillingness to compromise.” 
Even his honesty and integrity were turned into negative 
attributes. It would be embarrassing to name all the 
American papers that deplored Diem’s principles and 
seemed to be secretly longing for some morally more 
“elastic” anti-Communist leader in Vietnam, quite for- 
getting how much Ho Chi Minh’s reputation for personal 
integrity had contributed to his political success. 


Graham Greene’s View 


FEW MONTHs AGO, the British Catholic novelist Gra- 

ham Greene, in a series of articles for the Times of 
London, attacked U.S. policy in Vietnam and deplored 
Catholic support for Diem’s regime. In the United States, 
Greene’s articles were published by the New Republic. 
whose editors are apparently convinced that recent events 
in Saigon are “the prelude to the total collapse of non- 
Communist power in South Vietnam.” If Greene’s report 
had this effect on reputedly well-informed people. it is 
important that we learn what he has to say. 

After criticizing American relief work and praising the 
philanthropic work of the French Catholics, Greene says 
that their aid is perhaps more appreciated than aid from 
the United States for “it does not ask anything in return.” 
Then he adds that the Vietnamese feel that American 
charity is conditioned on the demand that the Vietnamese 
cooperate with America in the cold war. 

It is hard to imagine how Greene could stay a single 
day in Saigon without identifying himself, at least for a 
moment, with those Vietnamese for whom the struggle 
to prevent the Communists from conquering South Viet- 
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nam has become the main preoccupation of their lives. 
These people, and the refugees are among them, know 
what is in store for them if South Vietnam is lost. If 
they are politically active in the struggle to save South 
Vietnam from Communism, they may well lose their 
lives. They look to America not primarily for material 
aid (grateful as they are for this kind of assistance), but 
for political support. For they know that without Ameri- 
can assistance their cause is lost. They also know that 
the policies pursued by the French must inevitably lead 
to the extension of the Communist regime over South 
Vietnam. I, too, have heard anti-American complaints by 
anti‘Communist Vietnamese, but they were different 
from those reported by Greene. They can be summed up 
in one sentence: American intervention in Vietnam is 
not determined, not forceful enough. : 

It is easy to understand why an anti-Communist Viet- 
namese does not see America as a foreign power demand- 
ing that the Vietnamese enlist themselves, against their 
interests and their will, as American auxiliaries in the 
cold war. To them, the struggle in Vietnam is primarily 
their own struggle, their own attempt to save themselves 
from political slavery. They would have to fight this 
struggle even if America were no party in the cold war, 
or if, under French persuasion, it should give up its 
support of the anti-Communist cause in South Vietnam. 

Greene simply ignores the fact that the Vietnamese 
themselves have the largest stake in this fight, and that 
the international aspect of the Vietnamese problem (what 
Greene calls America’s cold war) is always secondary for 
them. Their main fear is that the United States may 
weaken in its present anti-Communist position in Viet- 
nam. Historical circumstances have forced the anti- 
Communist elements in South Vietnam to turn against 
the French, knowing well that this may lead to a point at 
which the United States may sacrifice South Vietnam in 
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order not to threaten Franco-American cooperation in the 
rest of the world; but they cannot help this, because they 
have learned from experience that no anti-Communism 
can succeed in Vietnam which is not anti-colonial. 

After developing this political thesis which sees in a 
Vietnamese anti-Communist only an agent of America, 
Greene introduces the notion of the “unpopularity of the 
United States” with the Vietnamese. He makes no attempt 
to show in what manner this alleged unpopularity finds 
expression; he simply takes it for granted. 

It is, of course, very difficult to be certain about the fee- 
lings of a people. But my own observations during the two 
months I spent in South Vietnam, traveling through 
almost every province, led me to an entirely different 
conclusion from Greene’s. I believe that there is no other 
country in the world where the United States today can 
boast of the popularity it enjoys in South Vietnam. 

It is true that there are many places in Saigon where 
you can hear a great deal about American unpopularity 
in Vietnam—places where you meet French businessmen 
and former colonial administrators, who never fail to 
present to the newcomer in Saigon their old retinue of 
disgruntled Vietnamese collaborators, all ready to testify 
to the dislike of the Vietnamese for the Americans. (The 
same Vietnamese, if you meet them alone, will neverthe- 
less tell you that the tragedy of Vietnam is the continued 
presence of the French.) Among the true nationalists, the 
only real discontent with America is directed against 
those American officials in Saigon who have always sided 
and still side with the French, and against some Ameri- 
can newspapermen who have fallen victim to French per- 
suasiveness and French propaganda. The Vietnamese 
have also an occasional hard word for Washington—for 
being so slow in realizing to what degree the continued 
political instability of South Vietnam is the result of 
French sabotage. 





Greene may have evidence of American unpopularity 
which he does not reveal. What is more remarkable to 
me is that he writes nothing about French unpopularity 
in Indo-China. It is a feeling as common in South Viet- 
nam as the anti-German feeling was among the French 
during the German occupation of France. Why it could 
hardly be otherwise was shown in a remarkable analysis 
by Tillman Durdin in the New York Times of May 8. If 
Mr. Greene has not noticed the unpopularity of the 
French in South Vietnam, he can be dismissed as a 
reporter. If he is aware of French unpopularity but thinks 
that it is an unimportant factor, his analysis of the situa- 
tion in South Vietnam is worthless. The “total collapse of 
non-Communist power in South Vietnam”—to quote the 
New Republic once more—is no doubt a possibility which 
no realistic observer can exclude, but it will become a 
certainty rather than a possibility if we base our own 
actions on Greene’s reporting. 

In itself, Greene’s article is perhaps less important than 
I think. It must be judged in the context of the new 
French propaganda offensive against American policy in 
South 
Greene goes to Vietnam and attacks Cardinal Spellman. 
American aid and Catholic support of our State Depart- 
ment policy precisely at the moment when the new French 
propaganda offensive is developing along the same lines? 


Vietnam. Can it be entirely accidental that 


If Greene succeeds in doing the harm among the Catho- 
lies which Joseph Alsop was able to do among the lib- 
erals, his article will mark another political triumph of 
French propaganda. 


French Propaganda 


HE SUCCESS of French propaganda concerning Indo- 
China is already a matter of historical record: No 
other colonial power got away with as false a picture of 
any colony as the picture of Indo-China France has given 
the world ever since the struggle of the colonial peoples 
for independence became an issue in world politics. 
Against a strong sentiment in the United States, expressed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and against the 
wishes of the Chinese, expressed by Chiang Kai-shek, 
France succeeded in persuading her allies after the Sec- 
ond World War to support her return to Indo-China. 
The French reoccupied Vietnam against the will of a 
people determined to fight for national independence. 
French propaganda against American “imperialist” 
intentions started at that time. Jean Sainteny, that re- 
markable spokesman of French colonialism and of 
coexistence with Communism, vigorously attacked Amer- 
ican “infantile anti-colonialism” (as he called it in 1945) 
and developed the thesis that France’s main enemy in 
Asia would be neither China nor Russia, but the United 
States. France, he said, must therefore seek an alliance 
with those forces in Indo-China most vigorously opposed 
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to American expansion in Asia. As it turned out, these 
forces now are the Communists. In 1945, Sainteny per- 
haps did not foresee that Vietnamese anti-Americanism 
would become identical with Communism. But, whether 
he did or not, he has never given up the policy he con. 
ceived ten years ago: to secure France’s future in Asia 
through collaboration with the enemies of the United 
States, and to assure the continued presence of the 
French in Vietnam through concessions to the Commu- 
nists if they should win the war. Sainteny was the spokes- 
man of anti-Americanism and of cooperation with Ho 
Chi Minh in 1945 and 1946; he is the spokesman of the 
same policy today. This policy is supported, for practical 
reasons, by French colonial and other business groups 
interested in developing business relations with the Com- 
munist bloc, as well as by the Communists in France and 
Vietnam. It is also supported for ideological reasons by 
the majority of Frenchmen, including the nationalist 
Right and the anti-Communist Left. 

From the outbreak of the Indo-China war in December 
1946 to Geneva, the French succeeded marvelously in 
misleading the world about the nature of this war. They 
also persuaded the world that they had given the Viet- 
namese complete independence when they reinstalled Bao 
Dai. With the Vietnamese, this propaganda failed com- 
pletely. But, because it succeeded internationally, France 
was abie to continue the war, already lost by 1950, for 
another four years. We know that Washington supported 
the war in Indo-China only after accepting the French 
thesis that it was no longer a colonial war but had be- 
come a war against Communist aggression, and that Viet- 
nam under Bao Dai was now really an independent 
country threatened only by Communism. Although this 
policy cost America almost $3 billion, there was never 
any serious public discussion of the issues involved. Very 
few people questioned the French thesis; very few people 
wondered why the French refused internationalization of 
the conflict and a discussion of the Indo-Chinese war in 
the United Nations; very few Americans knew that the 
French had succeeded in getting rid of every U.S. official 
in Indo-China who became doubtful of the wisdom of 
French policy and of U.S. support of France’s colonial 
war. Still fewer people knew that the French thesis about 
the war in Indo-China had never been accepted by the 
leading nationalist and anti-Communist Vietnamese. 
People like Ngo Dinh Diem did not deny that the fight- 
ing in Indo-China had aspects of a struggle between Com- 
munism and the free world; but to them, the war re- 
mained to the very end basically a war for national 
independence, an anti-colonial war, the war of a whole 
people against foreign rule. Since 1945, the Vietnamese 
have been determined to make an end to a regime which 
was no longer contributing anything to their country and 
which had long become corrupt, inefficient and unbeliev- 
ably repressive. 

French propaganda has also been spectacularly success- 
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ful since Geneva. The French picture of conditions in 
South Vietnam has been universally accepted by the great 
newspapers of the world and is to this very day almost 
unchallenged outside of the United States. One can read 
identical descriptions of the personality of Diem, the 
clumsiness of American intervention, the progress of 
Communist infiltration in newspapers in New Delhi, 
Zurich, Frankfort, London, Detroit, Stockholm or Sydney. 

In the United States, French propaganda received its 
most powerful support last December from Joseph Alsop. 
At the time Alsop wrote from Vietnam, the two main 
themes of French propaganda were Diem’s weakness 
and Communist infiltration in the South. Communist 
infiltration had taken such proportions in Alsop’s reports 
that he predicted the end of Diem’s regime for this spring. 
He wrote that Diem’s policies were “certain to give the 
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Communists unchallenged control of South Vietnam 
within a few months.” 

I think it is fair to ask what has become of the prob- 
lem of Communist infiltration since then. 

Let us not quarrel about the word “infiltration,” which 
is misapplied in this context. The Communists, in what- 
ever number they exist, are not coming from the outside; 
they are there now, just as they were before Geneva, as 
part of the social body of South Vietnam. They are in the 
villages, probably in many organizations, and certainly 
also in various parts of the administration. They do not 
have to infiltrate the South by coming from the North. 
They were all over the country during the war, and, no 
matter how many of their troops were evacuated to the 
North, many Communists must have remained. 

Nor is the question how many Communists have 
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entered the South along with the refugees from the North. 
The real question is: What are the Communists doing in 
South Vietnam? How much influence do they possess? 
Is their influence growing or weakening? 

To think that the Communists are idle would be fool- 
ish. No matter how much they rely on international devel- 
opments and particularly on the present course of French 
policies in Vietnam, no serious observer will deny the 
danger the Communists present. What I do deny is the 
existence of a single authentic report from South Vietnam 
describing such activities, let alone clear evidence of 
Communist control of large territories in the South. 

Alsop’s reports contain no such evidence. He visited 
one province from which the Vietminh troops had not yet 
been evacuated, and was much impressed by Communist 
achievements and Communist power over the minds of 
the people. But, since then, this territory has been evacu- 
ated by the Communist army, which means that Alsop’s 
description no longer applies. The Swiss journalist Peter 
Schmid, in an article in the January issue of Commen- 
tary, makes equally strong pronouncements about Com- 
munist control of the countryside. But, when he proceeds 
to describe his visits to provinces previously under Com- 
munist control and evacuated after Geneva, he gives 
evidence which is clearly to the contrary. He is aware of 
this himself, and tries to devaluate his own observations 
by saying that this is true only for the central provinces. 
In the southern provinces, Schmid says, Ho Chi Minh is 
master. Unfortunately, he has either not visited these 
parts of Vietnam or failed to report what he saw. 

Graham Greene goes even further than Alsop and 
Schmid, saying that the Communists do not have to come 
with their troops down from the North, because there are 
already three Vietminh battalions in hiding in the Saigon- 
Cholon area. I do not deny.that this may be the case, but 
it is certain that Greene cannot have seen these “battal- 
ions in hiding.” If he made any effort to verify this 
interesting report, we are, unfortunately, not told what 
evidence he found for believing it. 

My own efforts to get concrete evidence of Communist 
control in South Vietnam have thus far been unsuccessful. 
The Communists are working underground and at this 
time are not interested in advertising their activities. In- 
stead, they talk peace with the French, from whom they 
expect support in winning South Vietnam. They know 
that this will be more decisive than their own subversion. 

Alsop himself, when he dealt with South Vietnam 
again in two dispatches from the Far East at the begin- 
ning of April, did not return to the subject of Commu- 
nist infiltration. He again predicted Diem’s early down- 
fall, but this time not as a result of Communist strength. 
The “impotent” Diem, said Alsop on April 4, would soon 
be overthrown by the sects. 

The period of the uncritical acceptance by the Ameri- 
can press of every French propaganda story from Saigon 
came to an end in January. I think the first elements of a 
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correct appraisal of the situation in the South and of the 
personality of the Prime Minister were contained in 
Homer Bigart’s reports to the New York Herald Tribune 
in January. Since then, a great change in the attitude of 
the American press has taken place and produced a favor- 
able public opinion toward Diem. I think virtually every 
American who took an interest in the recent events in 
Saigon sided with Diem against Bao Dai, and with the 
Vietnamese Government against its enemies in the sects 
and among the French. 

The fighting in Saigon at the end of March and again 
at the end of April marked a new phase in the struggle to 
save South Vietnam. The dispatches to the New York 
Times by A. M. Rosenthal and Tillman Durdin, both 
of whom sent clear and faultless reports during the crisis, 
contain all the facts necessary to show that the French 
have made a supreme effort to get rid of Diem. It is now 
clear that Diem’s repeated complaints about French 
sabotage, never taken seriously by U.S. Ambassador 
J. Lawton Collins, have always been well-founded. 


France and the Sects 


AS THE BATTLE over liquidation or incorporation of 
the military units of the sects is by no means over. 
it is important to reveal how the French have used the 
sects since Geneva to undermine the Government of Pre- 
mier Diem and to prevent the political and administrative 
consolidation of South Vietnam. The whole story will 
never be known, but Premier Diem’s Government is be- 
ginning to make some of the facts public. 

The American newspaper reader knows that the French 
Army prevented the Vietnamese Army from throwing the 
Binh Xuyen troops out of Saigon and out of the national 
police headquarters during the last days of March. when 
the Binh Xuyen first attacked. Vietnamese Army officers 
were abused and even threatened with court martial by 
French generals for trying to proceed against the rebels. 
As the Vietnamese Army then still depended on the 
French Army for all supplies, the French were able to 
obstruct the Government forces by withholding gasoline 
and ammunition from them during several critical days. 
On the other hand, French Army supplies were delivered 
to the Binh Xuyen before and during the fighting. Ample 
proof of French measures to prevent the Government 
troops from pursuing and defeating the Binh Xuyen is 
contained in a letter from Premier Diem to General Ely 
on April 18, 1955. 

On April 14, the French newspaper L’Observateur pub- 
lished a sensational article which revealed the whole his- 
tory of French support for the sects since Geneva. We 
learn from this article that the French supplied the sects 
with arms and equipment during the war on condition 
that these arms and supplies be returned at the end of 
hostilities. They were lent to the sects only for the pur- 


pose of fighting the Vietminh. But the French made no 
effort after Geneva to get these weapons and supplies 
back, for themselves or for the Vietnamese Army. On 
the contrary, with French help, the military strength of 
the sects was steadily increased during the last year. 

In their efforts to strengthen the sects against the Gov- 
ernment, the French adopted a variety of methods. In 
order to strengthen the political hold of the sects on the 
South—according to the principle of divide and rule— 
the French favored the sects whenever a territory evacu- 
ated by the Vietminh was to be reoccupied. They refused 
transportation of national Army units or used other 
means of physical prevention until the sect armies had 
taken over the territory in dispute. Much of the territory 
now occupied by the sects would be in the hands of the 
national Government had the French not intervened. 

One result of French activity in favor of the sects is 
the unfortunate strength of the dissident Hoa Hao leader 
Ba Cut, perhaps the only sect leader who never made any 
attempt at cooperation with the national Government. At 
the time of Geneva, this unsavory character had a group 
of about a thousand ill-equipped men. They were roaming 
the countryside, living off the country like authentic 
bandits. Thanks to French maneuvers, Ba Cut now com- 
mands an army of 5,000 well-equipped men and has be- 
come the main asset of the Hoa Hao sect. He remains a 
serious threat to security in the region southwest of Sai- 
gon. After the defeat of the gangster General Le Van Vien, 
Ba Cut has become the darling of those French elements 
in Saigon who hate Diem. No doubt Government 
forces will sooner or later suppress the activities of Ba 
Cut’s bands, even if he should try to agree on joint action 
with the remaining forces of the Binh Xuyen. But every 
additional month of disorder in South Vietnam and every 
new delay in the beginning of the necessary political 
reforms is a gain for those who want to surrender South 
Vietnam, and whose policy will win if the establishment 
of order and of a functioning national Government can 
be prevented long enough. 

It is an indication of the importance the French propa- 
ganda services attached to the article on French support 
for the sects that they succeeded in making the Observa- 
teur of April 14 unavailable in Paris, a few days after its 
appearance. My attempts to get a few copies through 4 
friend failed: he was told at every newsstand that some- 
body had come around and bought up all the copies. 


New French Tactics 


FTER DIEM’s VICTORY over the Binh Xuyen—the 
A most important opposition group from the French 
point of view—the French were forced to develop neW 
tactics. On the propaganda level. Diem is no longer 
described as weak. Now he is presented as a dangerous 
man with a secret plan for setting up a Catholic dictator- 
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ship in preparation for making war. On the diplomatic 
level. it is now quite easy for the French to renounce their 
efforts to overthrow Diem. All they need now is to keep 
the crisis alive. They feel sure of winning out so long as 
conditions remain such that no Vietnamese Government 
can really function. The French were only interested in 
using the sects to prevent national unity under Diem or 
another leader for the next six months or so. In spite of 
recent defeats, they still have the means to continue their 
policy of obstruction. Their objectives have been de- 
s«ribed again and again by anti-Communist Vietnamese 
nationalists: France, they declare, is not only ready to 
sacrifice South Vietnam for a deal with the Communists. 
but probably has already made such an agreement. 

Secretary Dulles, in his recent talks with French 
leaders, was unable to prevent a new French victory. 
By raising the issue of Franco-American friendship, the 
French succeeded in shaking American determination to 
fight for South Vietnam: they extracted a declaration 
from us which clearly implies that the saving of South 
Vietnam is less important to us than the preservation of 
Franco-American friendship. 

Cyrus Sulzberger, in a recent dispatch to the Times 
from Paris, made clear again, as on previous occasions, 
how strongly French policy in Vietnam conflicts with 
He also seems convinced that the 
French are willing to sacrifice South Vietnam for the 


American aims. 


slim chance of future economic cooperation with the 
Communists, which the French speak of as “our pres- 
ence in Indo-China.” Sulzberger does not conclude 
from this that we must fight this French policy. Rather. 
he asserts that we must under no circumstances en- 
danger Franco-American cooperation. 

Editorially the Times also favors this view, without 
perhaps realizing its implication: namely, that we must 
sacrifice South Vietnam. But have we not endangered 
Franco-American cooperation with our efforts to rearm 
Germany? Does nobody in this country realize that 
latent discontent with French policy in Vietnam must 
exist among the French people, too, and could certainly 
be mobilized in our favor if American policy were made 
When we had differences with the French be- 
fore. it was always taken for granted that efforts had 
to he made to overcome French opposition to the course 
which we thought was right. The only real question is 
how important we think the saving of South Vietnam 
is in relation to other problems of our foreign policy. 

One harmless-sounding point in the recent Paris 
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agreement between Faure and Dulles is the projected 
withdrawal by both the French and the Americans of 
officials in Saigon whose attitudes and actions are said 
to have increased Franco-American tension. According 
to a Paris dispatch in the Times of May 18, lists are al- 
ready being drawn up, with the French naming the 
Americans, and we the Frenchmen, who will have to 
leave Vietnam. If we disregard the fact that this com- 
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mon sacrifice means the penalizing of people who have 
done their duty by applying the policies of their respec- 
tive governments, this arrangement sounds fair enough. 
In practice, however, it will result only in the punish- 
ment of the few American officials who have taken our 
policy seriously and, in trying to execute it, have neces- 
sarily antagonized the French. 

Those who are familiar with the political atmosphere 
in Saigon understand why it cannot be otherwise. 1 
have received several letters during the last few weeks 
from Americans not in government service but naturally 
sympathetic with the cause of freedom in Vietnam. 
One writes: “When | arrived here, I was shocked to 
have a number of strategically placed American officials 
insinuate that you should never have written your ar- 
ticles because the French did not like them. .. . I 
thought it was plain that the job of our representatives 
in Paris is to get along with the French, and, conversely, 
that the job of our representatives in Vietnam is to get 
along with the Vietnamese, but all I hear in this town. 
from our officials, is a constant reminder that we must 
under all circumstances get along with the French.” 

Another man, this one a Government official, writes: 
“When I first met the head of my outfit, I asked him if 
he had any advice to a newcomer in Vietnam. He told 
me “Yes, never antagonize the French. They have been 
here a long time, and they get insulted when we do not 
consult them.’ ” With a note of despair, this young man 
continues: “I thought this [Vietnam] was a free na- 
tion, and I thought we were here in order to help them 
to complete and consolidate their freedom, but when- 
ever I meet the French I hear one remark over and 
over ‘You Americans just don’t know how to handle 
these people.’” I know of still another young American 
who almost got into trouble because he did not want to 
join the Saigon Cercle Sportif, which is notorious as 
the club of the colonialists. 

But this is by no means the worst part of the Paris 
agreement. 


All-Vietnam Elections 


CCORDING TO press reports, Secretary Dulles has 
A also pledged that the U.S. will back France in 
preparing for the all-Vietnam elections fixed for 1956. 
If this is true, I cannot see why we continue to say we 
are interested in saving South Vietnam from Communism. 
For the French, a party to the Geneva agreement, it is 
impossible to denounce publicly a provision of this 
agreement. But why should we, who are not a party to 
the Geneva agreement, support the execution of a pro- 
vision which is only a face-saving device for the sell- 
out of South Vietnam to the Communists? 

In order to understand that the Geneva-indicated elec- 
tions have no other meaning. one has to know only two 
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facts. The first is that the Communist North has a ma- 


jority of the population. The second is that no totali- 
tarian regime has ever held elections without producing 
the desired majority of favorable votes, usually more 
than 95 per cent. If the French insist on these elections 
—and the French press is unanimous in demanding that 
they be held—this can only mean that they are deter- 
mined to let Ho Chi Minh’s Communists have South 
Vietnam. 

With the exception of the London Daily Telegraph, 
the British press also seems favorable to the holding of 
these elections, adding. however, that there must be 
provisions to make them really free—a demand looked 
upon unfavorably in France, where several personalities 
and many newspapers have already warned against de- 
manding any conditions for the holding of the elections. 
There is, of course, no harm in demanding guarantees 
for free elections, as long as one knows that it is foolish 
to expect that they can take place under a totalitarian 
regime. 

Even if an army of 100,000 observers were sent into 
North Vietnam to watch the polls on election day, this 
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would not instill any confidence into the people who 
might want to vote against the Communists. They 
know that they will be discovered, and, since they have 
to remain in North Vietnam after the control commis- 
sioners leave, they will do what all voters have done 
under all modern totalitarian regimes. The only real 
guarantee for free elections in a totalitarian regime is 
destruction of the totalitarian regime. 

I say that the Communists will have a 98 per cent 
majority of the votes in the North even though I agree 
with those observers who have reported signs of great 
dissatisfaction with the Ho Chi Minh regime since the 
end of the war. It is well known that the North lacks 
the necessary food to nourish its population; accord- 
ing to recent reports, the North already has several star- 
vation areas. The masses of refugees who have come 
down to the South are another strong indication of the 
sentiment of the people toward the Vietminh regime. 


But discontent has no effect on election results under a 
Communist regime. 

Anyone who speaks up against these elections is now 
accused by the French of being an enemy of democracy. 
But in this case, the elections will be a violation of the 
most primitive democratic principles if they are allowed 
to take place as contemplated. Not only will the Com- 
munist regime be in a position to violate the will of the 
people in the North who are opposed to Communism. 
The violation will be even more brutal for the people 
in the South: Ho Chi Minh will be allowed to extend 
his rule over the South even if he gets not a single 
Southern vote. Because of the larger population in the 
North, the people of South Vietnam will have to accept 
Communist domination, according to this election plan, 
even if they vote 100 per cent against the Vietminh. 
I doubt very much that the American people will sup- 
port the State Department if it should decide to help 
the French force the South Vietnamese into accepting 
these elections. American public opinion should make 
it clear that we will not allow our Government to lend a 
helping hand in the execution of a scheme which will 
enslave 10 million people. 

What measures will the French take to force the 
South Vietnamese to accept these elections? It is easy 
to guess what they would do if America should with- 
draw from South Vietnam for fear of antagonizing 
France: They would simply overthrow any Vietnamese 
government unwilling to cooperate in the execution of 
the Geneva agreement. They would set up a new gov- 
ernment according to their concept of cooperation with 
Ho Chi Minh, a government “neither pro- nor anti- 
Vietminh,” as the influential Le Monde characterized it 
on May 8. 

America’s position on the election issue must be en- 
tirely different from that of the French. We should 
make it clear that no one in the United States is op- 
posed to the holding of elections in the South, provided 
that the decision of the people of South Vietnam has 
any influence on their own fate. We do not have to 
fear the result of elections in the South. They will not 
produce a pro-Communist majority. The Cao Dai 
sect alone comprises approximately two million of the 
population in the south, the Hoa Hao close to a million. 
No matter how sharply these sects oppose Premier 
Diem, the sect vote will be solidly anti-Communist. 
In addition, there are the masses of Catholics who have 
come down from the North and who form, together with 
the local Catholics in the South, another block of about 
one million people certain to vote against the Com- 
munists. It has always been assumed, even by French 
observers, that the city of Saigon, with its two million 
inhabitants, has a safe anti-Communist majority. To- 
gether, these groups are more than half the population 
of South Vietnam. This should comfort even those who, 
quite erroneously, think that there are not many anti- 
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Communists among the remaining four million South 
Vietnamese. I believe that an anti-Communist majority 
in the South today is certain. 

Let us have elections, but let us also settle the ques- 
tion of what they are supposed to decide. If they are 
supposed to decide the political future of the South, let 
us make sure that the people of the South have a vote 
in the matter. Let us first establish what Ho Chin Minh’s 
defeat in the South in such elections means—namely, 
that the people in the South do not want to join the 
Communist regime in the North; and let us also estab- 
lish that a Communist majority in the North, which is 
a certainty in spite of all the guarantees for free elec- 
tions Ho Chi Minh will give, shall not overrule an anti- 
Communist majority in the South. 


The Collins Mission 


ASHINGTON and American public opinion are 
W still far from realizing the painful fact that 
French and American aims in Vietnam cannot be recon- 
ciled. The attitudes and actions of Ambassador J. Law- 
ton Collins in regard to the Diem Government, as well 
as the results of the General’s mission, show very clearly 
the ambiguity of Washington’s position. First, Collins 
helped Diem get rid of the French-appointed General 
Nguyen Van Hinh as Chief of Staff of the Vietnamese 
Army. This was a step forward. It enabled Diem grad- 
ually to assume control of the army. But when the 
French last December attempted to impose a new Army 
Chief of Staff on Diem, Collins sided with them. This 
was the same officer who, on orders of Bao Dai, tried 
to unseat Premier Diem on May 1, 1955. If Diem had 
given in to General Ely and General Collins last De- 
cember, he would no longer be in office today. Instead 
of being able to devote his attention to creating a re- 
liable Army leadership immediately after General Hinh’s 
dismissal, Diem was thus forced into a sharp duel with 
the French which lasted six weeks, absorbed all his time 
and energy and disturbed his relationship with Collins. 
Collins certainly helped Diem achieve control of the Army, 
and U.S. assistance was no doubt decisive in making 
this Army strong enough by the end of March to take 
up the military challenge of rebellion by the sects. On 
the other hand, when the Government was about to 
smash the Binh Xuyen in the fighting at the end of 
March, General Collins again supported the French in 
imposing a cease-fire on the Government, thereby pre- 
venting an immediate defeat of the rebels. Another 
four to six weeks of uncertainty, serious personal con- 
flicts and enforced Government inactivity resulted. 

It was precisely during these months that more and 
more people in Saigon began to ask whether Diem really 
enjoyed full American support. The French obviously 
decided that he did not. Before the middle of April. 
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they spread the word that Collins would advise Wash- 
ington against further support of Diem. They had be- 
come quite sure that their long maneuvering against 
Diem would finally bring success. In the French press. 
the dropping of Diem by Washington was generally re- 
ported as an accomplished fact. 

I think that Diem was indeed without American sup- 
port for several days, which were the most critical 
days of his regime. At the height of the crisis, Diem, 
well aware of Collins’s attitude, had to save himself. 
In so doing he also saved and justified the continuity 
of our policy of support for Saigon. But only by show- 
ing his strength and skill in defeating the Binh Xuyen. 
as well as all French efforts to oust him with Bao Dai’s 
help, did Diem succeed in regaining Washington’s sym- 
pathy and renewed support. 

If we ask ourselves today what positive results Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam has had since the end of 1954, 
all we can say is that Diem is still in power, that his 
reputation abroad has been strengthened, and that at 
home he has finally gained control of the police. The 
price for this is more than just the loss of another five 
months during which the imperative tasks of establish- 
ing political unification, undertaking social and eco- 
nomic reforms, securing administrative efficiency and 
civil peace had to be neglected; during the last crisis. 
Diem also lost many valuable collaborators. The fight- 
ing created much bitterness which it will be hard to 
overcome. The feeling that civil peace is still far off, 
and perhaps impossible to achieve as long as the French 
are in the country, persists after Diem’s last victory and 
is perhaps stronger today than five months ago. In ad- 
dition, the Geneva agreement, with all its fatal conse- 
quences to South Vietnam, grows heavier on everybody’s 
mind as time goes by, particularly since the results of 
the Paris talks between Dulles and Faure have been 
published. Will America in the end support France in 
executing the Geneva agreement, or perhaps even 
withdraw completely for the sake of peace with the 
French? In raising these questions, the Vietnamese 
were perhaps more uncertain about the answers after 
Ambassador Collins’s departure from Saigon than they 
were before his arrival. 

It is not very likely that Ambassador Collins left 
Vietnam with the feeling of having accomplished his 
mission successfully. From the Vietnamese point of 
view, the hopes his coming had aroused were not ful- 
filled. To blame General Collins for this would be easy, 
but not quite fair. Collins was given an impossible as- 
signment; he was supposed to help Diem without getting 
into trouble with the French. The more cooperation 
General Collins achieved with General Ely, the less 
American support remained for Diem. No matter how 
able our new Ambassador is, he will do no better, and 
very likely worse, if this basic contradiction in our 
policy toward Vietnam is not removed. 





A Positive Program 


UR STATE DEPARTMENT no doubt aims to save South 

Vietnam, but because Washington refuses to recog- 
nize the political aims of the French in Vietnam, we have 
been able neither to overcome French resistance to our 
own course, nor to win for it the sympathy and support 
of our other allies. In part, this is due to the fact that we 
have supported French colonial policies as long as they 
seemed to work and thereby discredited ourselves in the 
eyes of many. But we have also failed to understand the 
true nature of the social and political revolutions in Asia 
and been inhibited in the development of an appropriate 
democratic policy for the Asian peoples. 

If we want to overcome the indifference or hostility of 
our allies, and win the support of all anti-colonial ele- 
ments in the world for our present aims, we must first 
overcome our own political inhibitions. If we do not have 
the courage to take up the issue of colonialism with 
France, and fight it out once and forever, we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to become leaders of anti-Communist senti- 
ment among Asian and African peoples. On the issue of 
South Vietnam, we must fight it out with the French 
immediately—not in the streets of Saigon, but at the con- 
ference tables, in the meeting halls and in the press of 
the free world. 

One immediate objective of such a campaign must aim 
at giving the support of the American people to the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam in their present fight to get rid of 
Bao Dai. We cannot ask the State Department to inter- 
vene against Bao Dai, but we can demand that it not 
obstruct the anti-Bao Dai movement of the Vietnamese 
people. The ousting of Bao Dai will be the most convinc- 
ing sign of a break with the past. Already now we can 
feel the revival of political interest in Vietnam, aroused 
by the mere expectation that this scar on the face of the 
Vietnamese nation may soon be removed. 

We must also insist on the immediate withdrawal of the 
French Expeditionary Corps from Vietnam, It is a seri- 
ous error to believe that the French military forces in 
Vietnam are now, or will ever again be, of any help to 
the anti-Communist cause. The opposite is true—not only 
because the presence of the French troops favors Com- 
munist propaganda, but also because it favors the French 
policy of replacing the existing regime in the South with 
one willing to submit to cooperation with Ho Chi Minh. 
It is not inconceivable that the more desperate elements 
among the French in Saigon will use the next crisis to 
create an atmosphere in which acts of violence between 
the Vietnamese and the French occur. The Frenchmen at 
the head of the Sureté in Saigon were never afraid to 
employ their personnel as “agents provocateurs” when- 
ever they needed a pretext to justify drastic intervention 
on the part of the French Army. The argument still used 
in England, that the Expeditionary Corps might again be 
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employed against Communist aggression, is based on 
wishful thinking. No French voice has been heard since 
Geneva saying that the French might fight again, should 
the Vietminh attack. The anti-Communists in the South 
will gain new strength if they see that one of their most 
important demands has U.S. backing. 

The request for the immediate evacuation of the French 
Expeditionary Corps is perhaps the only one with which 
we can arouse a friendly echo among the French people 
also. It is true that certain elements in France want to 
withdraw the Expeditionary Corps from Indo-China only 
to employ it in North Africa. It is also true that others, 
and not only the Communists, desire the withdrawal of 
French troops as a demonstration of French willingness 
to cooperate with the Vietminh. But this should not deter 
us from demanding that the French take their army out 
of Vietnam immediately. Politically speaking, the dis 
appearance of the French Army is the main condition 
for the development of a native fighting spirit against 
Communist aggression, without which no Vietnamese 
Army, no matter how strong and well-equipped, could 
hope to hold off a Communist attack. Together with the 
dismissal of Bao Dai, such a move would do more to 
rally former Communists to the cause of a free South 
Vietnam and to undermine the regime of Ho Chi Minh 
than all present propaganda efforts can ever hope to 
achieve. No more decisive evidence that colonialism is 
a thing of the past could be produced. 

Americans must also establish, beyond the existing 
contacts between the Government officials, direct political 
contacts with the Vietnamese national movement. This 
is of great importance to the Vietnamese, as it gives them 
the moral assistance which they need no less than our 
political support. Such contacts will also enable us t 
overcome our difficulties in judging the situation in South 
Vietnam, difficulties which are due not only to inten 
tional misinformation but also to our unfamiliarity with 
a very complex local political set-up. 

If in consequence of a new and bolder approach to the 
Vietnamese problem our aims become clearer to the Viet 
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namese and the world, we shall also be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the merits of Premier Diem. Once we 
have decided that Diem must not be allowed to fall as a 
result of French intrigue, and once we have made sure 
that Diem is not replaced by a French-supported combi- 
nation, we can also discuss the question of Diem’s quali- 
fications for the tasks that lie ahead. It is not for us, but 
for the Vietnamese to decide this question. 

Nevertheless, I think it is legitimate that liberals and 
democrats all over the world be concerned over the pos- 
ability that the present Diem regime may develop in the 
direction of a narrow and politically impotent authori- 
tarianism. But if we had not defended Diem up to now, 
and if we do not continue to defend him against further 
French attempts to replace him, no chance for the devel- 
opment of a truly democratic regime would exist today. 
I think that Diem himself, once the threat of French suc- 
cess against him is removed, will be quite willing to dis- 
cuss, and will for the first time also be politically free 
enough to adopt, the necessary democratic modification 
of some of his attitudes. Whether the Premier has lost 
valuable collaborators, refused to cooperate with others, 
and failed to rally certain well-disposed elements of the 
sects as well as many spokesmen of minor political 
groups, as his critics claim, we can find out only after 
his bitter struggle against the French is won. 

Once we make our intentions clear on all these issues. 
we shall soon find that the vast anti-Communist, and even 
the powerful neutralist sentiment in Asia will no longer 
remain hostile toward our policy in Vietnam. If the na- 
tions emerging from foreign rule have our support not 
oly against Communism but also against colonialism, 
we should let them know this. Practically nothing is done 
against a Communist- and French-inspired propaganda 
line in Southeast Asia according to which America merely 
wants to replace France in Vietnam: The young Ameri- 
can imperialism, it is being said, is really more dangerous 
than the weak and faltering French imperialism. In 
France you can read this not only in the Communist 
party press, but also in magazines like Temps Modernes 
and Esprit, in the French Socialist press, the newspapers 
Combat and Franc Tireur, in the Gaullist press and in 
French business magazines. As a matter of fact, a driving 
force behind this anti-American campaign is the Bank of 
Indo-China, one of the most powerful political instru- 
ments in the hands of a few Frenchmen. If we unveiled 
the intrigues of this bank, we could clearly show that the 
disastrous French colonial policies have nothing in com- 
mon with the real interests of the Franch people. (A Par- 
liamentary commission has been investigating shady 
dealings between the Bank of Indo-China and French 
politicians for several years, but out of fear of a scandal 
that would shake almost every party in France, the find- 
ings of this commission have never been published.) 

While I have found it to be a fact that the Bank of 
Indo-China has done business with the Chinese Com- 
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munists and helped them to acquire arms even after 
they came to power, I have yet to hear anything concrete 
about the operations of this “American imperialism” in 
Vietnam of which you read so much in the French press. 
Who are the people behind it? What American business 
interests of any weight exist in Vietnam? What prospects 
does South Vietnam offer for the development of Ameri- 
can enterprises? What does American trade with South 
Vietnam amount to? Nobody bothers to answer these 
questions. The enemies of American policy in Southeast 
Asia are obviously satisfied with vague references to the 
activities of the OSS during the war and alleged sinister 
American schemes ascribed at one time to General 
Donovan, later to Ambassador William C. Bullitt and 
now to Cardinal Spellman. 


French Motives 


I ORDER to counteract French policy on Vietnam we 
must understand how they came to adopt a position 
so strongly opposed to our own. The key to this lies in 
the fact that French policy in Vietnam, although domi- 
nated as much as ever by the private interests of a small 
group of Frenchmen, nevertheless enjoys the support of 
a vast majority of the French people. This is due almost 
exclusively to political and ideological preoccupations on 
the part of the French people which we have done nothing 
to dispel. Why do the anti-Communist Socialists, the 
Radicals behind Mendés-France, the leaders of the 
Catholic MRP, oppose American policy in Vietnam? 
They cannot all have been bought by the Bank of Indo- 
China (although many are, as is shown in a recently 
published book by Arthur Laurent entitled La Banque 
de I’ Indochine et La Piastre). How is it that anti-colonial 
French are favorable to a policy made by the worst 
representatives of French colonialism? 

Popular support of the present course of French policy 
in Vietnam is partly the result of distrust of American 
Far Eastern policies, but mostly due to the historical 
development of the Indo-China issue in French politics 
since 1945. Anti-colonials among the Left parties in 
France have always supported the originally correct 
solution of giving independence to the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, headed by Ho Chi Minh, after its 
establishment in 1945, Although the government of Ho 
Chi Minh was dominated by Communists, this regime 
had a good chance of developing along democratic lines 
if French colonial policies had not driven the people of 
Vietnam into the Communists’ arms. 

Since 1945, the question for the French has always 
been whether or not to negotiate with Ho Chi Minh. The 
anti-colonialists demanded negotiations, the colonialists 
opposed them. The anti-colonialists wanted to solve the 
problem of Indo-China through concessions to Ho Chi 
Minh, who as a result of French policy had become the 





symbol of the anti-colonial movement in Vietnam. After 
1949, concessions to Ho Chi Minh no longer made 
sense to the anti-Communist and anti-colonial forces 
in France. But the French Left never developed any 
alternative solution. It remains torn between the colo- 
nial solution, known to the world as the Experiment 
Bao Dai, and the demand for concessions to Ho Chi 
Minh. The deplorable record of the French Socialist 
party in regard to Vietnam contains the whole story 
of the political impotence of the French anti-Communist 
Left on the Indo-China issue. It forms, together with the 
pro-colonial positions adopted again and again by the 
MRP. one of the darkest chapters in French politics. 

With the military situation deteriorating more and 
more, French popular discontent with the war began to 
favor the men who demanded an end to this costly affair. 
This was the situation last year when Premier Mendés- 
France rallied popular support for a truce. 

It would take more than this brief survey to discover 
why neither Mendés-France nor anyone else among 
France's anti-Communist leaders has been able to de- 
velop an alternative to the policy of concessions to Ho. 
In part. this is the result of thirty years of systematic 
distortion of the facts of colonial life. French opinion 
on Indo-China was more and more determined by 
colonial business interests and formulated by the narrow 
thinking of the colonial administrators. During the last 
ten years, very few people in France knew, or wanted to 
helieve, that the strength of the Communist movement in 
Vietnam was a direct consequence of the policies adopted 
hy France, under the pressure of colonial interests, after 
1945. Even competent, far-sighted people like Paul Mus 
or Philippe Devillers, who have done more than anyone 
else to better understanding of the complex problems of 
Indo-China, did not really believe in a solution other 
than giving in to Ho Chi Minh. To this day, most French- 
men would deny that there ever was a chance, before or 
after Geneva, for an anti-Communist nationalist move- 
ment to break the hold Communism had gained over the 
Vietnamese people. Supported by the strong sentiment 
that a more peaceful relationship between the Western 
allies and the Communist world is possible, and inclined 
to believe that this is only prevented by America’s 
refusal to recognize Communist China, French opinion 
is now virtually unanimous in favor of solving the whole 
Indo-China problem through a deal with Ho Chi Minh. 

Nevertheless, the decisive factor in determining French 
policy in Vietnam is neither sentiment nor confused 
opinion but rather the calculated attitude of colonial 
business groups and their political spokesmen. In order 
to understand this, we must know that, to these people, 
the very idea of trying to save South Vietnam after the 
loss of the war is absurd. For eight years, they have 
used all means in their power, from police terror to 
total warfare, trying to defeat the Vietminh, and, in 
spite of America’s political and financial support, they 
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failed. Now they simply laugh at anyone who believes 
that Diem, without American military intervention, could 
succeed where they have failed. Consequently, they have 
made up their minds simply to salvage what they can 
for themselves. 

Their most valuable business assets were in the North 
and are already in Communist hands; their chief interest, 
therefore, is in obtaining favorable conditions either for 
the sale of their possessions or for the continuation of 
their business operations. They have fewer illusions than 
we think about the possibility of successful business 
relations with a Communist Vietnam. But they believe 
that if a policy of easing tensions with the Communist 
world is adopted, the chances of doing business with the 
Communist regimes in Asia will immediately improve. 

Characteristic of this attitude is a report by a spokes- 
man of French business interests following a visit he 
made with a French delegation to Communist North 
Vietnam. published in Le Monde of May 11, 1955. This 
man complains that the French position, when it comes 
to handing over South Vietnam to Ho Chi Minh, will 
be weak if France continues to obstruct the Vietminh. 
The Communists will reply to French demands. he writes. 
with the question: “What did you do to help us? We 
owe you nothing.” Thus the colonial businessman, from 
his own motives, pursues a course supported by the 
masses of the French, whose desire for world peace 
finds expression in French efforts to lessen the conflict 
between East and West. 

It is possible to understand the reasoning of the 
colonial businessmen whose most important assets are 
already in Communist hands. But what of those French- 
men whose main economic activities are situated in the 
South? To understand why their attitude is the same, 
we need only realize that economically their fate will be 
the same, whether the Communists win the whole country 
or the Nationalists hold out in the South. 

The old economic position of the colonial businessman 
in Vietnam, which has always been a parasitic one 
enabling him to make easy money, is gone forever. 
French administration and law are no longer there to 
guarantee the colonial businessman’s monopoly and to 
protect his trade and business from the competition of 
the rest of the world. 

France is rapidly losing its market in South Vietnam, 
Henri Amouroux, a leading journalist on Indo-Chinese 
affairs, recently reported in the Radical Socialist paper 
L’Aurore. France once supplied 82 per cent of all Viet: 
namese imports. In 1953, it still sold goods worth 115 
billion francs to the Vietnamese. For 1955, the value of 
French imports will be less than 30 billion francs. 
Under the new tariff agreement of March 19, 1955, which 
gives France a preferential tariff only up to 15 per cent. 
instead of the 40 per cent the French requested, French 
cars will be replaced by American cars, French bicycles 
by Japanese bicycles, and French cotton products, once 
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well protected by high tariffs against all international 
competition, by cotton products from Japan, India and 
even Egypt. Substantial French imports of wine, beer, 
butter and cheese are likewise threatened, as are all 
sorts of French luxury products which the Vietnamese 
no longer want to buy. A great many French businesses 
are collapsing. 

According to Amouroux, the whole Rue Catinat, some- 
times called the Fifth Avenue of Saigon, is already for 
sale, but the French landlords, shopkeepers, hotel owners 
and other businessmen find nobody who wants to buy— 
least of all the Americans, somewhat contradicting the 
claims of French propaganda that American policy is 
motivated by a desire to replace the outgoing French. 

In view of this situation, it is not at all surprising for 
a French businessman in Saigon to believe that his 
chances for successful business are perhaps better on 
the basis of an agreement with a Communist regime than 
under a nationalist regime with the doors open to all. 
Why, then, should they support the nationalists, whom 
they have always hated, and whose economic policies are 
now forcing them out? 

In addition, the businessmen have always been the 
closest allies of the colonial administrators, whose time 
is already up. Together they have made French opinion 
on Indo-China, and together they now bewail the loss 
of their positions and profits, which both rested on prac- 
tically unlimited and uncontrolled political power. The 
fact that they are already out, that their Vietnamese 
enemies are now in their former positions and that they 
could gain nothing at all if South Vietnam remains free 
makes the old colonial administrators even more resentful 
than the colonial businessmen. Some hate the anti- 
Communist nationalists more than the Communists, and 
their hate for America, which sides with the people by 
whom they are now forced out, has become as character- 
istic of the atmosphere of Saigon as the heat. 

I realize that this is neither a complete survey nor a 
sufficient analysis of all the factors involved, but those 
who are still not convinced that French policy does not 
aim at saving South Vietnam can always take a closer 
look at the record. I think the record of French policy 
since Geneva is clear. 


‘Plus Ca Change...’ 


ar THE Paris talks produced no change in 
policy, opposition to the French must, unfortunately. 
remain a characteristic of American policy in Vietnam. 
The French know this very well and make no secret of 
it. In the United States, however, the unpleasant fact of 
Allied disunity in Vietnam is deliberately played down. 
(This tendency is particularly strong in the New York 
Times, as shown again recently in another Paris dispatch 
by C. L. Sulzberger in the Times of June 8, 1955, sur- 
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prisingly headlined: “DIEM OPPOSES ALLIED POLICY IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM,”’) 

A glance at the French press since the Paris talks 
confirms that the French may have changed their tactics 
but not their political aims. A forceful restatement of 
French policy, combined with a display of extraordinary 
hostility to the United States, is contained in two articles 
by a well known-French reporter and authority on Indo- 
China, Robert Guillain, in the authoritative Le Monde 
of May 18 and 19, 1955. 

Guillain would have us believe that Vietnamese history 
started at zero when Diem became Premier in June 1954. 
There is not a word about the policy that led to the war 
and created a separate South Vietnam with its feudal 
dissension and widespread corruption, its inefficient 
administration and unreliable army—all inherited by 
Diem from the pre-Geneva regime, set up and controlled 
by the French. The uninformed, after reading Guillain’s 
description, must believe that the division of Vietnam 
into a Communist North and a chaotic South is a result 
of the policy of Premier Diem and his “inexperienced” 
American advisers. 

Here we learn once more what French policy since 
Geneva has tried to achieve but has been prevented thus 
far from achieving because of American interference. 
If not for American “crudity and inexperience,” and the 
American policy of “shock treatment suited to Chicago,” 
the French could have created “a climate of peaceful 
neighborliness and tolerance between the South and the 
North.” The aim of the French, says Guillain, was to 
mollify the North by economic assistance and by loyally 
carrying out the Geneva Agreement. “There should be 
no provocation of the North ... . the rice it needs should 
be sold the North.” Instead the hungry North is being 
provoked by Diem and by “part of the American 
Mission in Saigon” into attacking the South. 

The name of this French policy, continues Mr. Guillain, 
“for want of a better one, is coexistence.” Let us not 
quarrel about the word: The question is what coexistence 
means in the context of the existing historical situation 
in Vietnam. No matter what name is given to the policy 
pursued by the French, the Vietnamese know what the 
results of this policy must be. They have learned this 
from the experience of others. Others have tried to 
produce “a climate of peaceful neighborliness and tol- 
erance” only to end up in exile or in jail. Powers stronger 
than their own may force the people of South Vietnam 
under the Communist yoke, but their leaders cannot be 
expected to cooperate in bringing this about. 

No one knows with certainty whether South Vietnam, 
and with it Cambodia and Laos, will still be free in two 
years. But there can be no doubt that the chances of 
saving this vital part of Southeast Asia now depend 
largely on our willingness to continue and intensify our 
support of Premier Diem’s anti-Communist and anti- 
colonial policy. 
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rejected by the philosophy of dialectical materialism 
which is the credo of our opponents; and our skepticism 
regarding the limits of a man’s ability as a computing 
machine. is not shared by them. Thus the possibility that 
our opponents may start “preventive” war at a moment 
which they judge “historically favorable.” and under 
any convenient pretext, cannot be ruled out. 

| would like to make this point clearer. In the previous 
paragraph, I was not concerned with the question whether 
certain members of the Politburo think it practicable to 
sart a war in six months or six years, or whether they 
think that the inevitable Communist world state can be 
realized without war. My point is that their philosophical 
approach to, and their terms of reference regarding the 
problem of war are different from ours. The West has 
no unified philosophy, but it has a long and continuous 
ethical tradition which more or less articulately. more or 
less consciously, permeates the thinking of both leaders 
and people and limits the formers’ freedom of action. The 
leaders of the other side are not subject to such limita- 
tions. It is an unequal contest where one side believes in 
its historic mission which justifies all means including 
war, whereas the other does not. where one party is 
bound by certain rules of the game, the other party is not. 

This difference ought to be constantly present in the 
minds of all responsible politicians, Left or Right. and 
guide their decisions, large and small. But psychologic- 
ally, this is a rather difficult thing to ask for. because the 
tactical oscillations of Soviet policy, the occasional easing 
of surface tensions. and the frequent unmannerliness of 
American politicians, tend to obscure and blur the basic 
difference in philosophy. Wishful thinking, infatuation 
with pious platitudes. and the tempting road of least 
resistance are constantly lessening the West’s chances of 
survival. 

Marxist theory teaches that the proletariat must ex- 
ploit to the full the constitutional freedoms which bour- 
geois democracy is obliged to grant. until an “objectivel) 
revolutionary situation” occurs. At that moment. the pro- 
letariat will rise and inter its opponents in their self- 
prepared grave. Mutatis mutandis, the same theory ap- 
plies to the international scene, where the notion of the 
“objectively revolutionary situation” is replaced by the 
“historically favorable situation” for adding another 
vassal nation to the existing ones. One-sided atomic dis- 
armament would automatically create a “historically 
favorable situation” for Russia’s bid to unify the world 
after its own fashion in the interest of mankind. 

There is nothing new about the argument that the 
only deterrent against atomic aggression is an atomic 
stockpile. But there is a new development regarding the 
value of an atomic stockpile against non-atomic, local ag- 
gression. The theory that the atomic superiority of the 
West could prevent local aggression by the threat of 
massive retaliation has become obsolete for two reasons: 
First. Western atomic superiority is on the wane. 
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Secondly, the destructive power of the new weapons is 
now so monstrous that the punishment of limited and 
camouflaged aggression by the unleashing of open atomic 
war has become politically and morally impossible. A 
policeman, armed with an atom bomb and nothing else, 
could not prevent the escape of a couple of housebreakers 
without blowing the whole town to glory, himself in- 
cluded. We are faced with a new paradox: The superior 
power of a weapon may reduce its bearer to helplessness. 

The policeman’s part is made even more difficult by the 
fact that political crimes are easier to camouflage than 
common burglaries. Russia has conquered one half of 
Europe and a large portion of Asia through acts of ag- 
gression in varying disguises of varying plausibility, 
none of which presented a clear-cut casus belli. The pos- 
sibilities of veiled aggression are inexhaustible; and it 
is unrealistic to believe that we can stop it by the threat 
of “massive retaliation’ —which, if taken seriously, would 
mean that we ought to have reacted to the defenestration 
of Masaryk, or ought to react to the next “People’s 
Rising” in Afghanistan, by unleashing the nuclear night- 
mare. 

The upshot of this argument is that policing the world 
and guaranteeing collective security never was and never 
will be possible through reliance on the West’s industrial 
superiority and dreams of push-button retaliation. To 
put it into a nutshell: Atomic weapons are necessary as 
a deterrent against atomic aggression, but ineffective as 
a deterrent against local and camouflaged aggression. The 
security of our streets cannot be guaranteed by tanks, only 
by police constables in sufficient numbers, armed with 
conventional weapons to cope with conventional crimes. 
The practical conclusions are distressingly simple. The 
most conventional of all weapons, and the one which no 
nation can dispense with, is a people determined to fight 
on the beaches and to fight in the streets in defense of 
their freedom. However brave they are, they will never be 
able to stand up against an aggressor using the methods 
of total war. But if they are strong enough and brave 
enough, they will survive because of the aggressor’s re- 
luctance to engage in total war. 

The oft-heard argument, “What is the good of arming 
a few more divisions when we know that in the case of 
a showdown Europe cannot be defended anyway,” is 
both cowardly and false. Any European defense com- 
munity can never aim at more than to make Europe un- 
conquerable short of total war. But it can never aim at 
less than this. If, in the early postwar period, Czechoslova- 
kia and Poland had been equipped with the number of 
divisions and the unbroken spirit of Finland in 1939, the 
Russians could not have deposed the Polish Government, 
nor pulled their Prague coup. They would have been 
forced to show their hand and engage in open warfare— 
and the odds are that they would not have dared to take 
the risk. It is indeed distressingly simple: free men must 
be prepared to defend their freedom or lose it. 
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ATLANTA 


HE RECENT Supreme Court rul- 
ings implementing the May 17, 


1954, desegregation decision drew 
renewed attention to the Negro com- 
munity of the South. Is it organized, 
and if so—is it mature enough to 
withstand the waves it must battle? 
How effective is its leadership? 

To William Bolitho belong these 
words: “Do you, peaceful and inno- 
cent young apprentice adventurer, 
imagine that in rebellions, nationalist 
rebellions or otherwise, all conspira- 
tors are brothers because they risk 
the same death? That there are not 
cliques, inner groups, class hatreds 
the movement’ 
and detest and are detested by out- 
siders within the cause—yes, a para- 


of those who ‘own 


dox—worse than the villainous op- 
pressors themselves? Join then a 
noble uprising, if you have a taste 
for bitters, and find out.” 

Thus Bolitho wrote of the young 
Napoleon and his early frustrating 
experience with the Paoli uprising. 
But the words can be applied to re- 
bellions and “noble” movements of 
all times and all places. 

Like any other community, the 
Negro community of the South is 
varied, There are the rich insurance 
people, doctors, lawyers and bank- 
ers, many of whom make a liveli- 
hood from the pattern of segrega- 
tion and therefore want to maintain 
it. There are the preachers of Mis- 
sissippi and the eloquent spokesman 
of racial timidity, Dr. Collier P. 
Clay, president of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Fairfield, Ala- 
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Negro Leadership 





By Joseph R. Fiszman 
bama, who says: “You can’t hurry 
God, and you can’t hurry a South- 
ern white man. And just like God, 
you can get anything you need and 
deserve from the white man, but 
you have got to ask him in the right 
Alongside Clay stand the 
militant opponents of segregation, 
leaders of 
branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and also the resenters of 


” 
manner. 


the intelligent local 


the white race as a whole and those 
who say “let’s move slowly and cau- 
tiously.” 

The Negro in the South has more 
money today than ever before. And 
because his channels for spending 
money are limited, he purchases ex- 
and builds 


homes with his accumulated savings. 


pensive cars modern 
The territory for his expansion in 
the cities of the South is limited by 
unwritten neighborhood 


policies. Thus, to visit well-paid pro- 


laws and 


fessional Negroes one passes through 
slums, through unpaved streets where 
children and mangy dogs play to- 
gether among garbage cans, in order 
to reach their beautiful 
Herndon, the Negro ex-barber and 
present multi-millionaire of Atlanta, 
has his colonial mansion on a hill 
overlooking the Negro pale—like an 
old Bavarian 


homes. 


nobleman’s _ palace 
standing above the valley of peas- 
antry and serfs. This contrast is 
striking. Suddenly it occurs clearly 
to you that these people have little 
in common other than skin color. 
Then you ask yourself the risky 


question: If the Negroes on the hills 


in the South 


fight for equality, do they perhaps 
mean first of all equality for them- 
friend the 
Negro professor or social worker has 


selves? Certainly my 
more in common with me, a white 
man, than he has with his brethren 
of color down below. 

Here. lies the 
ineffectiveness of the Negro leader- 


it seems to me, 


ship in the South: there is mainly a 
communion of color forced by the 
white segregator rather than a com- 
munion of far-reaching mutual in- 
terest. That’s why the leaders find no 
ear among the masses. The leader- 
ship comes from the top, from those 
who usually live in modern homes, 
and their closeness to Negro poverty 
is a closeness of compulsion rather 
than of choice. There is the tight 
circle of intellectuals and _pseudo- 
intellectuals locked up on the cam- 
puses of the Negro colleges and 
there are the successful businessmen. 
But the masses do not follow these 
groups to the polls. A movement 
growing from the top down strikes 
very weak roots. 

If desegregation is to be enforced, 
as I hope it will be, the Negro col- 
leges and universities will have to 
perform a vital role; by their own 
merit, by their programs and fac- 
ulties, they will have to (and they 
want to) attract a body of white 
students. The School of Social Work 
of Atlanta University is outstanding 
and the only one of its kind, white 
or Negro, in its area. But to attract 
white students to such a Negro insti- 
tution, a sound professional basis 
alone is not enough. There is a need 
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for a genuine intellectual atmosphere, 
intellectual freedom, and pride in the 
institution. Unfortunately, too many 
Negro colleges are conducted on the 
pattern of outmoded parochial high 
schools. 

“Many Negro leaders are willing 
to sell out or compromise for praise 
from white persons,” J. D. 
Thompson, president of the Alabama 
State Negro Association (Teachers). 
I’m not sure about the “sell out,” but 
it is certainly true that many want to 


says 


compromise—not because of an in- 
feriority complex but because of a 
very prosaic desire to secure the posi- 
tion they gained by the status quo. 
Booker T. Washington may be a 
hero of the white Southerner but he 
does not stir the imagination of the 
average Negro, who prefers Freder- 
ick Douglass. For this reason the 
Booker T. Washington birthplace 
memorial started nine years ago at 
Rocky Mount, Virginia, folded up. 
There had been little or no patron- 
age by whatever was 
accomplished on this project is 
attributed to the support of white 
Southerners. 

Booker T. Washington and a more 
advanced and 


Negroes; 


intellectual form of 
“Uncle Tomism,” however. are un- 
admittedly the accepted figure and 
way of some Negro leaders. I recent- 
ly had occasion to listen to a talk by 
a Negro member of a public school 
board in a large Southern city (one 
of 15 Negro members of various 
Southern school boards). He spoke 
calmly, slowly and to the point on 
the election campaign in which he 
had run: His defeated white oppo- 
nent was a good man, he said, and 
the congratulatory telegram he re- 
ceived from him was “gratifying.” 
The white press which was naturally 
against him did a “fair” reporting 
job on his candidacy and this. again, 
was “nice and gratifying.” Nowhere 
was there a hint of resentment, revolt 
or bitter protest against the slander- 
ous charges thrown at him both 
during and after the campaign. 

His main concern now, as a mem- 
ber of the board, is to secure money 
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for Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program for Negro students which 
equals that of white students. To 
date, no funds have been appropri- 
ated for such a program in Negro 
schools, although the board favored 
it. But somewhere along the line, 
some authority frustrates his efforts. 
Not once in his talk did he identify 
this someone; nor did it seem to 
occur to him that the ROTC program 
in general is a minor item while 
13,000 Negro children of his state 
still attend 500 one-room schools 
without running water or electricity. 
Of course, he charmed the white 
church ladies who listened to his 
talk (well-meaning ladies, but there 
was somehow an air of patronage in 
their enthusiasm), and he struck me 
as a man pleased with his own indi- 
vidual acceptance in white society. 

A white mother told me that the 
principal of the school her daughter 
attends praised this Negro school 
board member at a Parent-Teachers 
Association meeting and related how 
he did not appear for a school in- 
spection during class hours, as if 
avoiding embarrassment of the white 
principal in the eyes of the white 
pupils. Perhaps it was mere coinci- 
dence, but the white principal pre- 
ferred to ascribe it to “tact.” 

Such leadership is actually afraid 
of the young and the new, it is afraid 
of the independent. Dr. L. D. Red- 
dick is one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities of the Atlanta Negro com- 
munity. A former curator of the 
Schomberg Collection and former 
teacher at the City College of New 
York, highly respected in American 
Negro circles, an author of many 
pamphlets and articles, he was also 
director of the Atlanta University 
library. When I walk with Dr. Red- 
dick through the streets of the Negro 
ghetto in Atlanta, hardly a passer-by 
fails to greet him. A board member 
of many Negro and interracial or- 
ganizations, he was one of the inspir- 
ers of the giant city planning move- 
ment “Up Ahead.” 

Dr. Reddick is as free and relaxed 


in the company of white as he is in 


the company of Negroes, which is 
unusual for many a Southern Negro. 
This coming year he would have at- 
tained his tenure at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, a tenure he will never reach due 
to his abrupt dismissal at the end of 
this past school year. The official 
reason for this action was that Dr. 
Reddick, being a historian by pro- 
fession, administered the library in 
an “inadequate manner”—an asser- 
tion that was subsequently belied by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which gave 
the Atlanta University library high 
praise during its recent inspection 
tour. To complete the humiliation (if 
such as Reddick can be humiliated at 
all), the university president read the 
dismissal notice before an assembly 
of Dr. Reddick’s staff. 

The entire episode has 
great attention in Atlanta and has 


drawn 


had wide repercussions in the na- 
tional Negro press. My own inter- 
pretation of what happened is that 
Reddick’s independence, his dissatis- 
faction with the status quo, the fact 
that unlike many he does not identify 
himself with the Booker T. Washing- 
ton type of leadership, and his feel- 
ing of brotherhood for man, surpass 
the only incidental color line. His 
dismissal is the result of the official 
leadership’s fear that he might some 
day run too far afield and too many 
dissatisfied Negroes might follow 
him. As if in answer to the official 
leadership, the African Student As- 
sociation recently paid tribute to Dr. 
Reddick by awarding him a statu- 
ette replica of the “Torch Bearer,” 
symbol of truth and learning and 
bravery. 

If Negro leadership in the South 
is to win the wide masses—especially 
in areas where white resistance is 
strongest—it will have to rely more 
and more upon the new, young and 
vigorous leaders of Dr. Reddick’s 
caliber rather than on the old style 
politicians. 


(Frank Mankiewicz reports from San 


Francisco next week on the United 
Nations tenth anniversary meeting.) 
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OR THE first time since the begin- 
FE... of the cold war, there is 
clear evidence of a striking change 
in Soviet tactics, though not in long- 
range Soviet strategy. The spring 
flood of sudden professions of respect 
and goodwill for regimes which had 
been heaped with the most vitupera- 
tive abuse in the past suggests a 
Soviet application of an old Ameri- 
can maxim: “If you can’t lick ’em, 
jine ‘em.” 

In its Moscow version, this might 
read: If you can’t communize them 
(now), neutralize them.” 

The first swallow was the Austrian 
State Treaty, which had been held 
up for years solely by Soviet intran- 
sigence. Then came the pilgrimage 
to Belgrade, where all past misunder- 
standings between the two “frater- 
nal” Communist parties of the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia were conven- 
iently laid to the liquidated Beria. 

Still more striking was the invita- 
tion to Konrad Adenauer, head of 
one of the most unswervingly anti- 
Communist regimes in Europe. to 
come to Moscow and discuss resump- 
tion of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions. In the same pattern are the 
enthusiastic reception given to In- 
dian Prime Minister Nehru in Mos- 
cow and the opening of talks look- 
ing toward a Soviet-Japanese peace 
treaty. There are also changes of 
manner, such as the jovial Khrush- 
chev. in his cups, promising visas to 
enterprising American reporters in 
Belgrade, and making good on the 
promise after he sobered up. 

The loss of prestige involved in 
this abrupt turnabout is consider- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


‘If You Can't Lick 


‘Em, Jine ‘Em’ 






After Tito broke with Moscow 
in 1948, no epithet was too v iolent for 


able. 


him in the newspapers of the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states. Molo- 
tov and other high Soviet officials 
predicted repeatedly that his fall was 
imminent. And the Kremlin did what 
it could, short of actual war, to make 
these predictions come true by the 
strongest kind of political and eco- 
nomic pressure. The spectacle of 
Tito defying the thunders of Stalin 
and now receiving the smiles of Sta- 
lin’s heirs must have its effects in 
Warsaw, Budapest and Prague. 
Even more striking is the reversal 
in regard to West Germany. How 
often, and how recently, have Soviet 
spokesmen played the same record: 
no talks about Germany after ratifi- 


cation of the treaties incorporating 


“the American puppet bourgeois 
revanchist militarist’” Adenauer re- 


gime in Western defense. Well. the 
treaties have been ratified and the 
prompt sequel is an invitation, ex- 
pressed in the most polite terms, to 
the much vilified Adenauer to come 
to Moscow as the representive of a 
sovereign state. Could there be a 
more striking vindication of the pol- 
icy of leading from strength in deal- 
ing with Communist regimes? 

The Soviet leaders are not blind 
to this loss of prestige. They are tak- 
ing it coldbloodedly, as part of the 
price of a larger objective. So far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned, the 
present shift may not involve any 
great difficulties. Hitler was trans- 
formed overnight in Soviet propa- 
ganda from a villainous assassin into 
an esteemed international partner in 


August, 1939. But in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany the overture to Adenauer 
can scarcely fail to light a new flame 
of hope which it will be difficult for 
Ulbricht, 
put out. 

The grand design of the Soviet 


Pieck and Grotewohl to 


leadership—for which it is willing 
to take the loss of prestige involved 
in not making good on threats and in 
showering blessings on statesmen 
who were cursed not long ago—is 
to paralyze the defensive power of 
the West by creating the widest pos- 
sible neutrality belt. 

At first sight, a mutual withdrawal 
of Western and Soviet armed forces 
from a Germany committed to neu- 
trality reasonable, 
equitable settlement. It is nothing of 


might seem a 
the sort, because the American troops 
would have to withdraw across the 
Atlantic 


troops 


Ocean while the Soviet 


would remain within easy 
striking distance of the new German 
frontier. (Even if the Soviet Union, 


as a climax to its peace offensive, 


should offer to withdraw troops 
from the satellite states. could one 
accept as a truly national Polish 


army a force headed by the Soviet 
Marshall Rokossovsky? ) 

The sudden transition from rigid- 
ity to fluidity in Soviet foreign policy 
seems to have caught Washington a 
little off guard. There must now be 
alert and hard thinking to watch out 
for the pitfalls and seize the opportu- 
nities of this new phase of the cold 
war. The conditions of free elections, 
release of political prisoners. free- 
dom of speech, press and party or- 
be plainly and 
repeatedly spelled out. We must not 
be taken in by any “Potemkin Vil 


ganization, must 


lage” elections in Germany or the 
satellite states. 

To the Soviet siren call of neutral- 
ism, we have an effective reply: Free- 
dom for all the peoples of Europe. 
Union in freedom of Germany as 4 
part of a larger scheme: a united free 
Europe, in which there will be a place 
for Warsaw and Prague, as well as 
for Rheims and Antwerp. Cologne 


and Milan. 
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HICKS 


ESLIE FIEDLER’S essays, as they have appeared in 
ele magazines in the past decade, have simul- 
taneously irritated and enlightened their readers. Now 
he has brought thirteen of them together in a volume 
called An End to Innocence (Beacon Press, cloth $3.50, 
paper $1.25) and subtitled “Essays on Culture and 
Politics.” He writes on Hiss, the Rosenbergs, and Mc- 
Carthy; on Mark Twain, Scott Fitzgerald, James Jones, 
Walt Whitman, and the future of the novel; on America 
as seen from Italy and on Montana as seen from Mon- 
tana. It is a varied collection, and yet there is a high 
degree of homogeneity, for Mr. Fiedler has his own way 
of going at problems, whether they are in politics or 
literature. It is a way that I still find irritating enough 
at times, but it does produce a certain amount of light. 

One major source of irritation is Fiedler’s ostentatious 
iconoclasm. Take, for instance, the concluding essay, 
“Adolescence and Maturity in the American Novel.” 
Here the author lines up the major American novelists 
of the past three decades like ducks in a shooting gallery 
and, with the nonchalant air of a professional marksman, 
picks them off. Anderson, Lewis, Steinbeck, Dos Passos, 
Farrell, Wolfe, Fitzgerald, Lardner—there they go, bang, 
hang, bang. To keep the reader in suspense, Fiedler 
pretends that he isn’t going to bother with poor old 
Ernie Hemingway, and then knocks him out with a 
fancy shot. He remembers one he hasn’t disposed of, and 
bang goes Dreiser. Faulkner alone is left, and Fiedler 
reluctantly permits him to survive, turning to another 
row of targets, the younger novelists. His eye is as clear, 
his hand as steady, as before, and James Jones, John 
Hersey, Truman Capote and Carson McCullers are 
knocked into a cocked hat. Again there is one survivor: 
Mr. Fiedler shows mercy to Saul Bellow—but not before 
he has made it clear that he could finish him off if he 
wanted to. 

Indeed, the impression Mr. Fiedler gives, and _pre- 
sumably wants to give, is that he can finish off just about 
anybody. His harshest job is done on a book for which 
he has no respect, From Here to Eternity, but he ap- 
proaches authors for whom he has some regard in the 
same aggressive spirit. He delights in a paradoxical 
demonstration that what appears to be a writer’s weak- 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Leslie Fiedler’s ‘End to Innocence’ 
—Tart Essays on Literature, Politics 


ness is really his strength, a method that requires him 
to concentrate on the weak spots in Fitzgerald, Whitman 
and Mark Twain. The method often produces excellent 
results, as in the essay on Whitman, which is full of 
shrewd and important observations on the man and his 
poetry, but Fiedler is always in the position of belittling 
somebody, and the reader comes to feel that it is a 
position he does not dislike. 

The second source of irritation is Mr. Fiedler’s way 
of working down from one level of meaning to another. 
This is not a bad thing in itself, for the more meanings 
that can be found, the better. When, as in the Whitman 
piece, each layer of meaning has its own validity, the 
reader can only be grateful. But sometimes, as in the 
mildly notorious essay on Huckleberry Finn—“Come 
Back to the Raft Ag’in, Huck Honey!”—Mr. Fiedler is 
betrayed by his ingenuity. Here, to begin with, are some 
extraordinarily perceptive comments on the Negro and 
the homosexual in American literature, but in the last 
couple of pages the reader finds himself dealing with “our 
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unconfessed universal fear,” “the immense gulf of guilt.” 
“the white American’s nightmare,” and “the impossible 
mythos.” 

These large phrases bring us close to the third dis- 
turbing element in Mr. Fiedler’s work—his confessed 
fondness for generalization. Examples could be drawn 
from any of the thirteen essays, but here is one from 
“Looking Backward: America from Europe”: “Of all 
peoples of the world, we hunger most deeply for tragedy,” 
Fiedler writes; “and perhaps in America alone the 
emergence of a tragic literature is still possible.” As one 
reads on, one discovers that the sentence ought to be 
regarded as a hyperbolical statement of a couple of 
points worth thinking about. In particular, what Fiedler 
has to say about the kind of tragic literature that might 
develop in America is extremely suggestive. But if the 
generalization is read literally, it is close to nonsense. 
and this is true of many other generalizations. 

In the end, however, one forgives—or at any rate 
overlooks—the destructiveness, the obscurity and the 
dogmatism because they are so deeply rooted in Fiedler’s 
character, and this character is the source of what is 
valuable in the essays. Fiedler is a man with a vision 
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of American life and culture. It is not an adequate vision 
(nobody’s can be) and it does not seem to me even to be 
accurate as far as it goes; but he sees what he sees, and 
feels strongly about it. Because he believes that a worthy 
culture could change the nature of American experience. 
he has a compulsion to scourge every kind of unworthi- 
ness. If he condemns much that might, from some other 
point of view, be praised, he develops his own point of 
view for all it is worth. He tells what he can see and all 
he can see from where he stands, and he compels us to 
compare our vision with his—or, it may be, admit our 
lack of vision. 

Four of the essays grow out of the months that Fiedler 
spent in Italy as a teacher, and it is clear that this 
experience was a test of his integrity. Like many another 
American abroad, he felt himself obliged to defend the 
America he had so often attacked, not so much because 
European intellectuals failed to understand America as 
because they failed to understand themselves. All he had 
to do, as he says, was to talk as he would have talked at 
“critically, skeptically, bitterly’—and he would 
have been accepted as a “Good American.” But the words. 


home 


when spoken to an anti-American European intellectual. 
could not mean what they would have meant at home. 
and they stuck in his throat. What America did, he saw, 
wus to pose in acute form the central problem of the 
modern age—the problem of the role of culture in a 
democratic society with a rising standard of living. The 
Italian experience convinced him, and the essays about 
it convince us, that he is, for all his severity, essentially 
a sympathetic critic of American culture, at any rate in 
the sense that he writes about it from within and not 
from without. 

I have emphasized the nonpolitical essays because they 
have been neglected in some reviews I have seen and 
because they tell us a good deal about Fiedler. I admit. 
however, that I have read the three political essays with 
the liveliest interest, and so, I am sure, will most people. 


They are of a piece with the other essays, for they grow 


out of the same preoccupations, but Fiedler’s views of 
\merican culture acquire a special sharpness when he 
sets his mind to specific issues of a controversial nature. 

In “Hiss, Chambers, and the Age of Innocence” Fiedler 
points out that Chambers was representative of the Third 
Period of Communism and Hiss of the Communism of 
the Popular Front: Chambers the outcast, the rebel, the 
man self-condemned to the underground; Hiss the 
Machiavellian, enjoying the respectability in which he 
was not merely permitted but required to live while he 
served the cause to which he had committed himself. 
This is a contrast that throws much light on Hiss, and 
if it throws less light on the Popular Front mentality 
than Fiedler seems to think, his discussion nevertheless 
has its illuminating passages. 

On one issue Fiedler seems to be confused. He con- 
demns Hiss not so much for his acts of espionage as for 
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the lies he told about them. This may or may not be 
just. If Hiss had ceased to be a Communist before 1948, 
if he was lying merely to protect his reputation and his 
income, then his lies and the use he made of his influ- 
ential friends are contemptible. If, on the other hand, 
he remained a Communist, he was acting in accordance 
with a tradition to which the Communists are not alone 
in subscribing. Think, for example, of the indignation 
that the Socialists and the Wobblies directed against 
Darrow and Steffens when they persuaded the McNamara 
brothers to plead guilty to the dynamiting of the Los 
Angeles Times Building. What may be true of Hiss— 
i.e., continuing loyalty to Communism—is unquestionably 
true of the Rosenbergs, and yet Fiedler scolds them for 
not choosing martyrdom. As disciplined Communists, 
they could not avow their guilt and defend their acts; 
their duplicity was obligatory. 

But this is a secondary point. What Fiedler does ex- 
tremely well is to show, by way of an analysis of their 
published correspondence, how their acceptance of the 
role imposed upon them by the party robbed the Rosen- 
bergs of the essential qualities of humanity. This study 
in dehumanization is grim and penetrating. It is to Mr. 
Fiedler’s credit that he does not take the dehumanization 
of the Rosenbergs as a justification of their execution 
but, on the contrary, argues strongly that the death 
sentence should have been commuted. 

Finally we come to “McCarthy and the Intellectuals,” 
and here we find Fiedler resolutely holding himself in. 
At the time he wrote the essay—1954—he was fed up, 
as were some other people, with the egghead insistence 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin was a reincarna- 
tion of the Beast of the Book of Revelation. Hating 
McCarthy and knowing everything that could be said 
against him, he nevertheless took pains to point out that 
the enemies of McCarthy used methods not vastly dif- 
ferent from his, that not everybody McCarthy condemned 
could automatically be assumed to be too innocent, that 
many eggheads had bet their shirts on the Soviet Union 
and lost them, and that a lot of people were using their 
right of freedom of speech to say that nobody could 
speak freely. All this was worth saying a year ago, but 
by now, as Fiedler confesses in a postscript, it has lost 
some of its cogency. However, he insists that, whatever 
may have happened to McCarthy, McCarthyism is still 
alive. “McCarthyism, the psychological disorder com- 
pounded of the sour dregs of populism, the fear of 
excellence, difference, and culture, remains still a chronic 
disease of our polity.” 

Of course one may wonder—I do wonder—whether it 
is excellence, difference, and culture the McCarthyites are 
afraid of. I have constantly wondered, while reading the 
book, whether Fiedler was really hitting the nail on the 
head. But the questions he asks are always important. 
and his answers always have some suggestive element of 
truth in them, and that is a good deal to say. 
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An American Artist and Innovator 


John Sloane. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. 246 pp. $5.00. 


DEDICATING — this 
Helen Sloan, the painter’s widow, 
Mr. Brooks himself 
from the art critics who, he believes, 


biography to 
disassociates 


make very silly statements as they 
endeavor to translate paint into 
word. But Lloyd Goodrich’s short 
monograph on the artist Sloan does 
not seem at all silly to us, and those 
who have gotten from Mr. Brooks’ 
charming and often entertaining vol- 
ume an idea of Sloan the man will 
have to turn to Goodrich for a criti- 
cal evaluation of Sloan in the frame- 
work of 
Brooks, on the other hand, knew 
Sloan intimately, and was given ac- 


twentieth century ar. 


cess by Helen Sloan to his personal 
papers and diaries. 

Brooks convinces us that-his unas- 
suming and unheroic hero was a 
“good man fearless, truthful, inno- 
cent and wise.” Many features tra- 
ditionally attributed to artists were 
absent in Sloan. He was so shy and 
moralistic that he refused to go to 
Paris for study lest he become con- 
laminated by the Bohemian life of 
Montmartre. He was a loyal hus- 
band to Dolly, a suffragette and |a- 
bor organizer, unstable manic de- 
pressive and alcoholic, to whom he 
remained married for forty-odd years 
until her death, and to Helen, a fel- 
low-artist, whom he married in 1944. 
A voracious reader, Sloan was well- 
informed on many subjects. Filled 
with a sense of social responsibility, 
he worked hard throughout his life 
'o make a living, and allowed him- 
‘elf little real leisure. He left us a 
thousand paintings, as well as thou- 
sands of drawings. etchings and 
lithographs. 
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Reviewed by Alfred Werner 
Author, Dufy, Utrillo; 
Editor, Little Art Books 


But one feature he shared with the 
majority of artists: He did not know 
how to promote his own works. 
Luckily for him and Dolly Sloan, 
this failure did not concern him. 
That for several years his only regu- 
lar source of income came from 
drawing a weekly newspaper puzzle; 
that he waited until he was 45 for 
his first one-man show; that by the 
time he was 50 he had sold only six 
paintings—all this did not worry this 
unusually modest man who thought 
that no one should try to make a 
living by painting alone. Drawing 


cartoons for papers, for many years 
he considered himself a mere “news- 
paperman, painting on the side.” 
Though himself without means, he 
contributed many drawings without 
pay to the Masses, withdrawing from 
the magazine only when it had be- 
come too doctrinaire for his taste. 
An ardent Socialist, he ran for the 
Assembly and even for a judgeship. 
“I think I know the difference be- 
tween law and justice,” he told those 
who questioned his qualifications. 
But he was, first of all, an artist, 
secondly, a much beloved teacher 





How ‘dated’ 


is your dictionary? 
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ps 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY is the first truly 
new dictionary in more than three decades. New from A to Z 
— 142,000 entries, each word freshly defined for modern usage. 
1760 pages. In cloth, $5; thumb-indexed, $6, at booksellers. 
THE WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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(whose memory is still vivid at the 
Art Students League), and only last- 
ly, everything else—an organizer, a 
writer, a sponsor of American In- 
dian art. 

Brooks 
about Sloan’s part in the pre-World 


War | 


artists 


writes very eloquently 
revolt of young American 
against the Academicians, 
against the domination of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design over mu- 
seums and dealers. He was one of 
the now famous “Eight” who, in- 
stead of reverently emulating or even 
mechanically copying the Old Mas- 
ters, looked around industrial Amer- 
dance 


ica, discovered the slums. 


halls, night courts, and, with humor 
or compassion, boldly depicted what 
they saw. 

The conservative critics were con- 
temptuous about what they termed 
a “journalistic revolution,” asking: 
“Is it fine art to exhibit our sores?” 
The young, however, appreciated the 
“Ashcan 


Sloan, whom admirers compared to 


School,” and _ especially 
the Frenchmen Daumier and Guys, 
or to the English satirist Hogarth. 
But Sloan arrived at his own style 
without much debt to the great real- 
ists of the past. His own simple, 
straightforward outlook on life led 
him to an 


esthetics dictating a 





South African Eclogue 


Mine Boy. 
By Peter Abrahams. 
Knopf. 252 pp. $1.25. 


THERE IS an undeniable eclogue- 
like quality present in the growing 
number of stories of South African 
locale written by adroit young novel- 
ists with that troubled continent’s 
blood in their veins. 

Mr. Abrahams is a writer whose 
words, especially the unwritten ones, 
smoulder. In his second novel in two 
years, some of them burst into flame. 
It is a simply stylized preachment of 
the terrible agony in the black man’s 
struggle in his own native land to 
“learn to be a man first.”” Mr. Abra- 
hams begins to say something the 
moment his tortured herculean hero, 
Xuma, reaches Johannesburg looking 
for work in the mines. He continues 
to say it with impact and poetry. 

Xuma, gentle, sensitive, probing. 
proves himself a modern David when 
facing a Goliathan gamut ranging 
from unrequited love to mayhem, 
sullen resistance to gradual awaken- 
ing, finally discovering, heroically. 
that not all whites subscribe to Smuts- 
Malanism. His 


etched, play 


companions, well 
forceful parts to the 
hilt. Extraordinary is the matriarch, 
Leah. Seldom is the action without 
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Reviewed by William Smallwood 
Poet and journalist: contributor, 
Los Angeles “Tribune,” California “Eagle” 


her Spartan influence. She is the one 
who mothers Xuma through his pa- 
thetic love for Eliza, who longed for 
“things, nice things, like the whites 
take for granted.” The story fans 
out from them. 

The author uses symbolism with 
telling force. There is a thought pro- 
voking scene in which Xuma, meet- 
ing his friendly white “baas,.” Paddy, 
and his girl friend on the street, goes 
with them to Paddy’s rooms for 
supper. It is then that Xuma, emerg- 
ing cautiously from his chrysalis, be- 
gins to become “the man first.” 

The happenings at Leah’s (and 
they unfold with machine-gun stac- 
cato) really serve as stationary back- 
drop for the crashing climax. A cave- 
in at the mines touches off a riot. 
Xuma, fighting side by side with 
Paddy, escapes. Dedicated now to 
Paddy’s tenets, Xuma gives himself 
up to share his friend’s self-sacrifice. 
The closing note, thankfully, is not 
one of frustrated martyrdom so repe- 
titiously evident in most of these 
thematic treatments. It is, rather, co- 
existence with dignity, united action 
instead of cancerous divisiveness. 


sharp penetration with his mind of 
the phenomena of nature. What 
raised the “Sloans” high above pho. 
tography, even the outstanding cam- 
era work of an Alfred Stieglitz, is 
the fact that, though he lovingly ob. 
served and remembered city folks 
and city vistas, he always knew that 
nature’s forms were different from 
those of art. He might have said with 
Cézanne that, instead of trying to 
reproduce Nature, he had tried to 
represent her. 

A book on Sloan should have told 
us a little more than this one does of 
the artist’s development through the 
course of six decades. Primarily a 
draftsman even when he turned to 
oil, he retained to the end a style 
essentially graphic, while the colors, 
rather darkish 
became gayer and higher-keyed with 


in the beginning, 


the years. 

Whether or not much of his work 
will survive, Sloan was a powerful 
figure in ridding America of an 
“idealism” that applied beauty to the 
surface of things as a cosmetic. His 
best work, devoid of “picturesque- 
ness,” of “charm,” disarms the on- 
looker by its reportorial purity. It is 
high above the output of the lesser 
men who followed in the trail of the 
revolution, but, unlike 
Sloan, Glackens. Shinn and the other 
real masters were unable to divorce 


“Ashcan” 


concept from aspect. 

Even if the reader will, as he must, 
turn elsewhere for a critical analysis 
of Sloan’s work, he will. neverthe- 
less, read Brooks with profit and 
delight. He will meet such well-drawn 
personalities as Sloan’s mentor and 
friend, Robert Henri, and the Irish 
painter and philosopher John Butler 
Yeats, father of the poet. He will be 
introduced to a gay and rather inno- 
cent Greenwich Village atmosphere 
that no longer exists. And he will 
regret that he never met John Sloan 
whose philosophy was: “Art makes 
living worth while. It makes starving 
living. It makes worry. it makes 
trouble, it makes a life that would 


be barren of everything—living. Att 


brings life to life.” 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ESPERANTO 


Arnold Beichman’s article “U. S. Labor As- 
sumes World Leadership” [NL, June 13], was 
a good and lively story on the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Union’s conference 
in Vienna. 

His references to the time, energy and ef- 
fectiveness lost when speeches must be translat- 
ed into four languages, prompt me to urge that 
the labor unions, whose leaders and members 
do not have the time to become bi-lingual, 
should take the lead in introducing Esperanto, 
the international auxiliary language, for this 
purpose. There are some vested interests in the 
unions, as in state departments and in the UN, 
which oppose such a “Naaman’s cure.” 

From personal use of Esperanto in Soviet 
Russia, Japan and Europe, I know that it works. 
At UNESCO’s last meeting in Montivedeo, too, 
a resolution was passed which noted “the results 
obtained by Esperanto in the field of interna- 
tional intellectual exchanges and in efforts aimed 
at bringing the peoples of the world closer 
together.” This was the result of a petition that 
had been presented with endorsements by in- 
dividuals and organizations which have a com- 
bined membership of nearly 16 million favoring 
Esperanto. 

New York City 


DE LEON 


Reading William E. Bohn’s interesting article 
on “American Labor’s Half-Century Struggle” 
in your May 23 issue, I was surprised to note 
that the Socialist Labor party is described by 
Brother Bohn, as “at the end of the nineteenth 
century aand the beginning of the twentieth 
what was essentially a Communist movement.” 

That statement strikes me as_ historically 
incorrect and rhetorically tactless. I use the 
word tactless deliberately becaause I feel that 
to apply retroactively the term Communist in 
the sense in which it is now used in this coun- 
try to a movement which influenced many of 
us still active in the AFL is to play into the 
hands of those who are too ready to call any 
vigorous labor man a Communist. 

Repeatedly I have told my AFL associates 
that, when I came under the influence of Daniel 
DeLeon’s pamphlets and the Weekly People as 
he edited it in the 1910s, what I learned—and 
learned for keeps—was that the labor move- 
ment must be strong both on the industrial front 
and on the political front. That is the great 
dual lesson which organized labor has been 
slow to learn in this country, and which it is 
even now only slowly learning. I learned it long 
40 from Daniel DeLeon, and to have one | 
Tespect so much as I do Brother Bohn speak of 
DeLeon as “this man” who “corresponded so 


Mark STARR 


June 27, 1955 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


accurately to what we now mean when we use 
the word Communist” astounds and pains me. 
DeLeon, like many a strong and able man in 
the labor movement, was a hard, open, bitter 
fighter; but he was no sneak, no spy, no con- 
spirator, no taker-of-orders from an overseas 
machine. 
Palo Alto, California Louts BurcEss 
Dr. Bohn replies: 

When I wrote as I did about Daniel DeLeon 
I had two things in mind. The first was his 
determined and continued attempt to infiltrate 
and gain control of the American Federation of 
Labor. His methods during this long campaaign 
were much like those later developed by the 
Communists. My second reason for making the 
comparison was DeLeon’s tendency to use dic- 
tatorial methods in his control of the Socialist 
Labor party. If my correspondent will read the 
records of the AFL conventions between 1890 
and 1900, he will get the idea. 


JUSTICE 


Courtney Sheldon’s report “Vermonters See 
Justice—Pegler Notwithstanding” [NL, June 
13], has done nothing to alleviate my misgivings 
over the Lucille Miller case. Her viewpoint is 
repugnant; no doubt her personality is, too. But 
this has nothing to do with the fact that the 
court, rather than rule on the legal question of 
her alleged incitement of draft resistance, com- 
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GOING ON 
VACATION? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is 
required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 


Subscription Department 
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IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegre- 
gated housing in beautiful 
Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . 
radiant heated .. . large fin- 
ished garage on a fully land- 
scaped '/, acre lot—$11,990 
and up. Also 4-bedroom houses 
— $13,600. 100% mortgages 
available. On bus line to El, 
near Phila. Interchange Pa. 
Turnpike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 


or write 


CONCORD PARK 
HOMES ... OLD 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, 
TREVOSE, PA. 








old and young. 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly ...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37¢ 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














TTS... JOY WITH JUDY! 


mitted her to an insane asylum instead. | submit COLOR py <RCene 


that this treatment of a political extremist (or M-G-M’s { TECHNICOLOR MUSICAL! 


seditionist, in essence, if the charge is true) is 
cruel and extreme punishment. 

That the process was legal does not lessen its 
savagery. Courts in civilized states have pro- 
cedures for dealing with persons who insist on 
conducting their own case—a tactic frequently 
adopted to certain political groups in the past, 


I might add. But apparently in this instance d ; GREATER On (WIDE SCREEN! : 


the court appointed no lawyer; the procedure 


of contempt citations was not undertaken. a tag JUDY 
The court took the easy way out. It strikes z “3 


me that we’re in for a pretty grim time if we y. AN M.G-M MASTERPIECE REPRINT 
‘ 


Zs = 
who causes a ruckus in a courtroom. : 


Chicago Apert N. Votaw , 


mr 


start shipping off to insane asylums anyone 





Now Playing! 








INTERNATIONAL Mek 
My attention has been drawn to THe New TRANS-LUX Normandie & 6th Ave. 


Leaver of May 9 with an article on the Vienna 
Congress of the ICFTU in which your corre- 
spondent states: 

















“Unlike the Socialist International and the 


UN, the ICFTU does not forget its comrades o/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
when their countries slip behind the Iron Cur- 4) Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
tain; representatives of free labor in Eastern 


Europe and China will attend the Vienna Con- rf 66 ” 
— j LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME 





This is not correct. The following Socialist in CinemaScope snd COLOR starring 


parties in exile are consultative members of the ; DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


Socialist International and therefore entitled to co-starnng CAMERON MITCHELL 
attend its Council Conferences and Congresses: Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, x 6 ee ate a — gaa a 
EATS ae 3 a _ .. ettes, Corps de Ballet, jee o« y 
Yugo lavia, Latvia, a and E: tonia. Cubestvn Geeted ty Haynane Pelae 
In addition, the Socialist Union of Central eee © Sage thew & 
Eastern Europe which, apart from these eight 
members, includes Socialists in exile from : — AS ARIE 








Rumania and the Ukraine, is also a consultative 


member of the Socialist International. (ABI BIANS x bey 9350 THEATER PARTIES 
London Jutrus BrauNTHAL gKIyN ' All trade uniens and fraternal organisations 


. ae . r ted when planning theater parties 
Secretary, The Socialist International “THE WAYWARD WIFE" titig Pore = “s a 
GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 


of Taz New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
"THE ROAD TO DENVER’ Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Lapses 


JOHN PAYNE : 
ve CELLENT “ Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
EX STUFF. N.Y.C, 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS wel —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRAD —Chapman, News 
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PROTECT your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 
P LAIN AnD F ANCY INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 


SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
OSCEDs Mow dee tet Ban Ouch 66-00, Logue —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
06.76; Mees. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and P ‘ ; 

62.50. Matiness WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
Leges 83.45; Mezs. ase Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
vapessncdioon WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
ns Ee Ea ee Ee ke 227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. 

Luck, | of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 








It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


“The Devil was having 
wife trouble’ 


‘¢ TERE I AM, twenty-four years old and what 

have I done?” he had once written. But 

he was 53, and his face, like his indomitable 

will, had become seared and toughened by 

years of Arctic struggle before he reached his 
ultimate goal. 


On December 15, 1909, Robert E. Peary 

finally stood where no man had ever set foot: 

North latitude 90°, 

longitude 0°. That 

~~ day, he planted the 

American flag on the 
North Pole. 


His return, afterward, to his base camp was 
so uneventful that one of his Eskimos explained 
it by saying the Devil must either have been 
asleep or having trouble with his wife. 





Actually, good luck of that sort was a rarity 
to Peary. Enduring intense hardships, he had 
failed six times before to reach the Pole, but he 
never gave up. He lived all his life by his pet 
sonal motto: / shall find a way or make one. 


Peary’s was a motto Americans find easy @ 
understand. In fact, it typifies the practical 
“strike-out-for-yourself” spirit of the 160 mik 
lion American citizens who stand behind U.& 
Series E Savings Bonds. Perhaps that’s why 
these Bonds are among the finest investments 
in the world today. 

No wonder so many Americans buy Savings 
Bonds. Do you? For your security —and yout 
country’s—why not invest in them regularly? 


Safe as America - U.S. Savings Bonds 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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